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DODONA, ODYSSEUS, AND AENEAS 


T IS EASY ENOUGH to point to Dodona, 

the oracular shrine of Zeus, on a 
map of northwestern Greece; it lies 
on the western slope of the saucerlike 
depression whose center is the Greek 
city of Ioannina. But when one looks 
at pictures of it, it is hard to realize 
just where the site is. The big barren 
mountain Tomaros which lies to the 
west and cuts it off from the Adriatic 
is always visible, but Dodona itself is 
one of those hills of Greece which seem 
so small and insignificant in the gen- 
eral landscape but are not so inconsid- 
erable when one comes to climb onto 
them.! Yet it is low-lying in general, 
and the visitor will swing round to 
stop at the theater which is on the 
southwest corner, mount to the some- 
what unimpressive remains of the main 
city on the upper level, and observe 
in the sacred precinct lower down the 
foundation of the oracular temple with 
the two little side buildings. Perhaps 
he may see the somewhat pathetic and 
rather unsuccessful attempts of the 
moderns ito make an oak tree grow 
here where the oracle declared its ut- 
terances by means of the leaves. As 
archaeological sites go it is not unim- 
pressive, yet not by any means as 
spectacular as many others—far less 
so than Delphi, the shrine of Apollo, 


who in the established Greek religion 
became the god of prophecy par ezx- 
cellence. 

The number of visitors to Dodona 
may never be excessive, though with 
the better roads in Greece it is not 
as remote as it once was. With the 
recently established automobile ferry 
service from south Italy to Epirus, 
Dodona may be the first classical site 
in Greece that some visitors will see. 
They cannot reach it straight from the 
west but must either come down from 
the north or go up from the south, re- 
maining always a few miles inland 
from the sea. They will stand at one 
of the oldest oracular shrines, and here 
Zeus ever remained the god of proph- 
ecy rather than Apollo. He was called 
Zeus Naios, and was established here 
apparently some time before he met 
Hera, for at Dodona his wife is always 
Dione and not Hera. One of the stories 
about Aphrodite makes her the child 
of Zeus and Dione rather than sprung 
from the sea foam as the more fa- 
miliar story has it; and in the Iliad, 
after Aphrodite is wounded in battle 
she flees for help to Dione as her mother 
(5.330-417). 

It is in the Iliad that the influence 
of Dodona on epic literature is first 
apparent, in a passage in the sixteenth 
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book. Achilles is unwilling as yet to 
get back into the fray to help his com- 
rades in arms, but nevertheless con- 
sents to lend Patroclus his armor. ' 
Before sending him out he prays for 
his safe return amidst that irony which 
appears so early in Greek literature 
—-for Patroclus is destined not to come 
back. The prayer begins: ‘‘High Zeus, 
lord of Dodona, Pelasgian, living afar 
cff, brooding over wintry Dodona’”’ (233- 
234, Lattimore’s translation). 

Achilles is thinking of one character- 
istic of Dqdona which must have con- 
tributed to its power, the austerity of 
its climate. And while Zeus of Dodona 
is obviously far removed from the 
plains of Troy, the Achaean hero per- 
haps had called him ‘dwelling afar’’ 
many times in prayer at his home in 
Phthia, perhaps modern Farsala in 
Thessaly. To get to the shrine Achilles 
must mount the high Pindus and swing 


Sanctuary of Zeus at Dodona 
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round the curves which took the traffic 
into the upland country. Dodona and 
its god were far away from Phthia; 
and up in this country it does get cold. 

Legend had it that the keel of the 
Argo was made of the oak from 
Dodona, and that on several occasions 
it spoke out propheticaliy. But perhaps 
it never had a more interesting tale 
to tell than the story of how some 
ancient Greeks carried it across the 
Pindus. Over that same route today 
goes one of the important roads of 
northern Greece, and the modern Greek 
truck drivers have lost none of the 
ingenuity and the daring intrepidity of 
their forebears. 

Three extensive passages in ancient 
epic get their force from their con- 
nection with Dodona. Two are in the 
Odyssey, one in the Aeneid. The two 
of the Odyssey come from the mouth 
of that consummate liar and trickster 
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DODONA, ODYSSEUS AND AENEAS 


who is the hero of the poem, Odysseus 
himself. In neither is he malevolent in 
purpose, nay, rather kindly, and in both 
we are reminded of that interest of 
Greek hearer and reader so much ex- 
ploited later in the drama, the fascina- 
tion in the stranger whose identity is 
unknown to the other characters, but 
known to the audience. 

In the fourteenth book Odysseus, dis- 
guised as a beggar, has come to the 
island of Ithaca and to the hut of the 
swineherd Eumaeus, who is loyal to 
the memory of his departed master, 
but not confident of his ultimate return. 
At the appropriate time Eumaeus asks 
the stranger about himself, and the tale 
which ensues (192-359) becomes by its 
prolongation a story within the longer 
story of the Odyssey. Eumaeus is not 
taken in by it, indeed, having had pre- 
vious experience with castaways. But 
it does have the qualities both of wonder 
and credibility at least to the audience 
to which it was recited. In reading it 
one cannot help thinking of listening 
Greeks lapping up with avidity the tales 
of a sailor’s yarn, for that is what it 
turns out to be. 

The stranger purports to be a Cretan, 
with an ante-bellum career of distinc- 
tion, including leadership of nine ex- 
peditions; then came ten years of war 
at Troy. Postwar restlessness upon his 
return journey led him to participate 
in a raid on Egypt which was unsuc- 
cessful, though his life was spared and 
as a slave of the king he acquired some 
material fortune. A wily Phoenician 
took him away to Phoenicia where he 
dwelt a year. The Phoenician then sent 
him on a voyage toward Libya with the 
secret purpose of selling him into slav- 
ery. Following the usual practice of 
utilizing the winds as they blow in that 
part of the Mediterranean, he reached 
the vicinity of Crete, when a storm 
brought him grief. By clinging to a 


ship’s timber he had reached Thes- 
protia, struck up a friendship with the 
king’s son, and been befriended by the 
monarch. This ruler had placed him 
on a merchant ship sailing for Duli- 
chium. The sailors had bound him, 
changed his clothes for rags, and in- 
tended to sell him as a slave. But 
when they went ashore at Ithaca he 
jumped ship, and there he was. 

This story tells enough of who the 
stranger is. But the account of the last 
stop before Ithaca serves another pur- 
pose also. The land of the Thesprotians 
is on the coast of Epirus somewhat 
north of the islands among which Ithaca 
is located. It must have been a com- 
plete veering of the wind which brought 
the stranger there from Crete, but when 
he got there he was told, he says, that 
Odysseus had just been there, his ship 
was in harbor, and the hero himself 
had gone up to Dodona to consult Zeus, 
from the high leafy oak tree of the god, 
whether he should return to Ithaca 
openly or in secret. This is the basis 
for reassuring the swineherd that Odys- 
seus ultimately will come home to his 
realm. 

Concerning this prolonged bit of fic- 
tion two remarks may be made. First, 
it indicates the prominence in very 
early times of Dodona as an oracular 
shrine to which a hero in northwest 
Greece might naturally resort. In the 
second place, the nature of the pur- 
ported request of Odysseus accords with 
what we know of many of the questions 
put to Zeus at Dodona. It may seem 
to us that the fiction is stretched a bit 
in having the usually reliant Odysseus 
travel so far inland to consult about 
a matter on which he might be expect- 
ed to make up his own mind. We cannot, 
however, ever catch the Greek feeling 
for oracles, though it may be possible 
to understand it partially in these days 
of almost pathological longing for coun- 
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seling. But we know that at Dodona 
a high proportion of the questions put 
to the oracle concerned personal mat- 
ters rather than political. One of the 
authorities remarks, indeed, that the 
consultations seem to be mostly about 
trivial matters.2 Many inscribed lead 
tablets have come to light from the 
sanctuary. The following four inscrip- 
tions are typical: Agis asks Zeus Naios 
and Dione about the coverlets and the 
pillows, the ones which he lost himself 
—or did some fellow of those outside 
the house steal them? Callicrates re- 
quests of the god whether he will have 
offspring from Nice, his wife, whom 
he has; shall he stick with her? And 
to what one of the gods shall he pray? 
The people of Dodona present Zeus with 
the following request: Is it through 
somebody’s impurity that the god fur- 
nishes the wintry weather?4 Another 
is the question of one Aeschylinos: 
whether it would be a good thing to 


go to Tisaldes in Adria. But the oracle 
replies: ‘‘Do not sail.’’5 
In view of what we know of the 


practice at Dodona, therefore, it is 
clear that to Eumaeus, and, more im- 
portant, to the Greek hearer it would 
seem perfectly natural for Odysseus to 
go up from the coast to Dodona to 
ask about procedure, even when his 
ship lay at anchor almost within sight 
of the island towards which he had 
been sailing ever since the fall of Troy. 

The same lines with reference to a 
journey of Odysseus to Dodona occur 
in the nineteenth book (296-299), this 
time in a similar setting, but one of 
greater splendor and heightened pa- 
thos. The speaker is the same, but 
this time his hearer is not the rude 
swineherd but the gracious lady Penel- 
ope herself in her palace; and she does 
not know that the beggar in rags before 
her is in reality her long absent hus- 
band. It is one of the great scenes 
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toward the end of the Odyssey, and 
what Penelope says is as interesting 
and as artistically handled as are the 
words of the beggar. But the latter 
are to be noticed here. 

After complying with Penelope’s re- 
quest for identification, he directs his 
tale towards assuring her of his knowl- 
edge of Odysseus (164-307). He declares 
that he had entertained the Ithacan in 
Crete on his way to the Trojan War, 
and by a description of the dress of 
Odysseus and particularly the descrip- 
tion of the brooch of his clothing he 
convinces Penelope that the wandering 
Greek in Crete was in reality her hus- 
band. After this the stranger does not 
give the complete tale of his wander- 
ings, but speaks only of what he has 
learned in the land of the Thesprotians, 
that Odysseus has gone to Dodona to 
ask whether he shall come to Ithaca 
in open array or in secret. The lines 
are the same as those used in the hut 
of the swineherd, in a slightly different 
arrangement and with only one or two 
slight verbal changes. But their purpose 
is the same, to assure the listener that 
Odysseus is not far away and that he 
will soon be home. Here in hall of king 
as before in peasant’s hut, they bespeak 
a familiarity with Dodona, a realiza- 
tion of its importance, and an under- 
standing that it was normal to consult 
Zeus there on a problem of personal 
conduct. 

Vergil brings his hero close to Dodona 
in the third book of the Aeneid. Aeneas, 
having hurried past the islands of Ulix- 
es (270-273), and having put in at 
Actium (274-289), runs up the coast to 
Buthrotum (290-293). Here he finds 
Andromache now living with Helenus 
after the death of her captor Neoptol- 
emus; the two have made a miniature 
Troy at Buthrotum, and Vergil exploits 
the pathetic effect of having Aeneas 
see these Trojan friends, especially as 
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DODONA, ODYSSEUS AND AENEAS 


Andromache has thoughts only of her 
young son lost at the fatal night of 
Troy, and Aeneas is accompanied by 
that young Ascanius upon whom the 
affections of the present and the hopes 
for the future are centered (294-355). 
It is the last glimpse of the past life 
before the Trojan wanderers cross the 
Adriatic to Italy and move on to new 
lands, new adventures, and new toils. 
It is just before the crossing that 
Aeneas asks Helenus for a prophecy 
of the future and the hero responds 
(356-462). 

Now it may be noted that if Vergil 
were originating this part of the story 
it would be a natural thing for a proph- 
ecy to come from this neighborhood. 
For Buthrotum is in proximity to 


Dodona. But we know a little more 
than this, and Vergil apparently was not 
altogether inventing but following a tra- 
dition. Dionysius of Halicarnassus tells 
us (1.51.1) that there was a legend that 


when the Trojan refugees reached the 
coast of Epirus Anchises took the fleet 
up the coast to Buthrotum, while Aene- 
as with a chosen band went inland to 
Dodona, met certain Trojans with Hele- 
nus there, and then returned to the 
fleet at Buthrotum, being absent for 
a four days’ journey. It seems very 
apparent that the idea of a prophecy 
was suggested to Vergil by the legend 
which he found ready to hand for re- 
working. One change is obvious. The 
whole structure of the third book is 
conditioned by the plan which makes 
Apollo the directing divinity, by suc- 
cessive oracles leading Aeneas on to 
an originally ill-defined goal. To bring 
Aeneas to Dodona, however, would 
make him consult Zeus rather than 
Apollo. Vergil has therefore transferred 
the meeting with Helenus from Dodona 
to Buthrotum and made Helenus a 
priest of Apollo. One little detail, fur- 
thermore, creeps out in the narrative. 


When Aeneas is ready to depart, Hele- 
nus bestows gifts upon the company 
(463-472). They are somewhat conven- 
tional to the reader of the epic, with 
one exception. Certain lebetes or cal- 
drons, called Dodonean, are among 
them (466). This little epithet is the 
remainder of the influence of Dodona 
upon this incident. 

Perhaps there is one other. Just be- 
fore Aeneas runs past the islands of 
Ulixes he has had the disastrous ad- 
venture with the Harpies (205-267), and 
the prophecy uttered by one of them, 
Celaeno, speaks of the dire extremities 
to which the Trojans will come when 
they will be forced to eat their tables 
(245-257). It is not necessary here to 
enter into the difficulties connected with 
this prophecy, which are well known 
to students of the Aeneid. But it may 
be remembered that the great Roman 
antiquarian Varro reported that the 
portent of the eating of the tables was 
uttered at Dodona.* Here apparently 
is another transference, for Vergil puts 
the words in the Harpy’s mouth.7 

One other matter: The conclusion of 
Helenus’ prophetic utterance is an in- 
junction that once Aeneas has attained 
the west coast of Italy he is to consult 
the Sibyl at Cumae for further direc- 
tion (441-462). The method of con- 
sultation is prescribed very definitely, 
at least in a negative fashion. Under 
no circumstances is Aeneas to be con- 
tent with responses given by leaves, 
upon which the Sibyl customarily writes 
her prophecies, but which frequently 
scatter in the wind; he is to insist upon 
an answer in person. Later in the 
Aeneid when the Trojans have come 
to Cumae Aeneas makes his request 
in accordance with Helenus’ directions. 
He asks the Sibyl not to use leaves, 
and indeed receives his prophecy in 
the manner he desires (6.42-155). But 
when the Sibyl speaks as under posses- 
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sion by the god there is no indication 
of any departure from customary pro- 
cedure. Yet Helenus has indicated that 
Aeneas will have some difficulty and 
some delay in avoiding an oracular 
response by leaves. 

There does seem a minor inconsisten- 
cy in the two pictures of the Sibyl. But 
if the reader can forget what is to 
appear in the later book and focus his 
attention upon the lines which Vergil 
penned as the words of Helenus in Book 
3, he may observe that one of the 


ideas in the poet’s mind was to suggest 
a procedure more definite and at least 
different from what took place at 
Dodona. The most important element 
there was consultation by means of 
the oak leaves, though other means 
are mentioned. What Helenus is really 
saying, it appears, is, ‘“‘By no means 
be content with the means of prophecy 
utilized up country here at Dodona.’’ 


E. Gwarkin, Jr. 
Waterloo University College 


Adapted a Spe read before the Twelfth University of Kentucky Foreign Language Confer- 


ence, April 26 


1 For a recent excellent article, ct. D. M. Nicol, ‘“‘The oracle of Dodona,’’ Greece and Rome ser. 2, 5 


(1958) 128-143. 


2W. R. Halliday, Greek divination (London 1913) 65. 
3C. Carapanos, Dodone et ses ruines (Paris 1878) 1.75 (no. 10). 


* Praktika 1955, p. 56. 
5 Reported in 1936. Cf. JHS 57 (1937) 87 


6 Servius In Aen. 3.256. Dionysius a 383), noting this tradition, gives a variant attributing the omen 


to the Sibyl of Erythrae on Mount 


7 But by her own admission the Saeki source is pater omnipotens (Aen. 3.251-252). Does this be- 


speak Zeus of Dodona? 
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The following two articles are slight abridg- 
ments of papers presented at the CAMWS 
meeting of April, 1961. 


LATIN IN GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT 


For THE past twenty years I have taught 
Latin solely in the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades. This has been due to the cir- 
cumstances of my school. When about thirty 
years ago Hawken dropped grades ten 
through twelve, the Latin teacher simply 
ignored the loss and transferred his in- 
struction to the lower grades. Until the 
last three years we began our Latin at 
Hawken in grade seven; since then, in 
order to strengthen our French department, 
the beginning of Latin has been delayed 
until grade eight. But whether Latin be 
begun in grade seven, eight, or even six, 
it is my firm conviction, based upon ex- 
perience, that this is the ideal time at 
which to commence learning the language. 

In the first place, at this age the pupils 
are both eager and docile. To those who 
have taught junior high school the word 
docile may seem most inappropriate, but 
I use the term in its etymological sense. 
Almost no seventh-grader rebels against 
learning this somewhat abstruse and dead 
language. Seventh-graders accept their Lat- 
in as they accept any other chore imposed 
upon them and patiently go about learning 
their assignments. Young students also have 
a tremendous capacity for absorbing forms, 
vocabulary and the simple rules of gram- 
mar, provided these are taught logically 
and tested insistently. E. C. Woodcock in 
his book, A new Latin syntax, remarks 
that ‘“‘in most Grammar Schools nowadays 
Latin is not begun until the age of twelve, 
by which time the faculty of memorizing 
has begun to wane.” 


There is a second and correlative ad- 
vantage to this early start. I. find our ninth 
grade boys to be relatively mature stu- 
dents, capable of reason and of reflection. 
Since they have already learned the funda- 
mentals of Latin, they are ready to read 
significant material and to handle more 
abstruse grammatical relationships. They 
are not required to devote their efforts to 
the mastery of elementary forms and to 
translate the jejune sentences that appear 
in most textbooks. At present, my ninth 
grade boys are reading, in Waldo Sweet's 
Experimental materials Book II, passages 
from Eutropius, the mediaeval novelle, and, 
at sight, selections from the Latin Bible. I 
cannot say that they greet this with wild en- 
thusiasm, but at least it possesses more in- 
trinsic interest than “‘Viri cum celeritate ad 
flumen navigabant.” 

When Latin is begun in grade seven or 
eight, one must progress more slowly and 
explanations must be clear, emphatic and 
detailed. Because of this more gradual ap- 
proach, it is not necessary to be selective 
in admitting students to the study of Latin. 
It has been the practice at Hawken for 
all students to begin the study of Latin; 
we do not say that it is a requirement, but 
we strongly encourage it. To restrict Latin 
to the highly able may well deprive some 
average boy of just the form of discipline 
he needs and of a subject that he can 
carry on with success and profit. I can 
“well recall sitting one summer at school 
tutoring a boy who had failed seventh grade 
Latin. It seemed on those hot afternoons 
that the task was hopeless. Seven years 
later, when I last saw him, he was still 
continuing his study of Latin at Trinity Col- 
lege. 

The amount of work that a student can 
carry can never be decided by a fixed 
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formula, for individuals differ too greatly 
in their capacities and in their maturity. 
On the whole I believe we expect too little 
of our average and above-average students. 
One of the mistakes I have made in my 
teaching has been not in demanding too 
much work but in demanding too little. This 
was made abundantly clear last year when 
ten of our eighth-graders elected voluntarily 
to undertake the study of Greek in addition 
to Latin. Most of these students are still 
meeting their Greek classes three days a 
week, and, although I keep assignments 
to a minimum, we are making progress. 
Greek is for most of them their sixth 
subject and their third foreign language. 

Latin offers to young students two edu- 
cational advantages that are more precious 
than much fine gold — a recognition of the 
need for mastery, and a sense of linguistic 
structure. These are intellectual disciplines 
that should be acquired early. In our ele- 
mentary schools today less emphasis is be- 
ing placed upon memorization and the rote 
mastery of facts; the use of reason and 
the discovery of relationships have become 
of prime importance. This is entirely salu- 
tary, but it must by its very nature slight 
the discipline of mastery. French, too, is 
generally taught by the oral method that 
achieves its goals largely by osmosis and 
repetition. Therefore a junior high school 
student may meet for the first time in his 
study of Latin the stringent and inevitable 
requirement of mastery. Facts and forms, 
though explained logically, must be memo- 
rized, for without them confident progress 
becomes impossible. 

For many years now little emphasis has 
been placed upon formal English grammar 
in the lower grades. I have no quarrel with 
this, provided it is not carried to ridiculous 
extremes, for it allows time for more sig- 
nificant work. Somewhere, however, the stu- 
dent must gain a sense of language struc- 
ture, and the earlier the better. Latin is 
the ideal vehicle by which to teach this, 
for a sense of structure is gained not by 
the contemplation of one language but by 
the comparison of two, especially of two 
which convey their meaning by different 
linguistic devices such as inflection and 
word order. This contribution of Latin is 
so obvious that it need not be stressed. 

The approach to the study of Latin in 
grades seven and eight does not differ 
radically from that at higher levels, though 
the emphasis may be different. My own 
approach might be schematized under the 
following headings: explanation, memoriza- 
tion, testing, composition, sight translation, 
and a pari passu review. When teaching 


younger students it is especially important 
to explain all new material in detail with 
as much ingenuity and vivacity as the 
teacher can muster. The explanations in 
most textbooks serve only as a point of 
departure. They must be supplemented by 
oral discussion and by written material. 
On almost all points I provide students 
with mimeographed sheets. I claim no great 
merits for these supplementary sheets, but 
they allow me to present the material in 
the logical and schematic manner that ap- 
peals to me. Perhaps part of their justifica- 
tion lies in the fact that by this means I 
inject a bit of myself into the work in a 
day when there is a growing tendency for 
the teacher to draw the shades, set the 
magic iantern and the tape recorder in 
action, and then withdraw into outer or 
inner darkness. 

Elementary students, even when their in- 
tentions are noble, often underestimate what 
mastery in Latin really demands. To reveal 
to them what is required, almost daily 
testing is essential. A few forms and an 
English sentence on the board are all that 
is needed, but these must come with regu- 
larity, day after day. This serves not only 
to reveal to the pupil his own weaknesses 
but also to provide a brief moment of 
review. I do not set aside special periods 
for review, but after the fall term each 
day’s assignment involves both advanced 
and review material. 

Aside from memorization assignments al- 
most all my homework is devoted to Latin 
composition. Ten or twenty sentences are 
assigned, the papers are turned in, the 
mistakes underlined, and the papers re- 
turned to the students for their corrections. 
Of late in this country strong criticism 
has been brought against Latin composition. 
Much of this is the result of confusing 
composition as an end in itself and as a 
means to an end. I fully agree that at ad- 
vanced levels Latin composition belongs in 
the college for classics majors. At the ele- 
mentary level, however, it is an ideal means 
for teaching Latin syntax and for achiev- 
ing a facile mastery of Latin morphology. 
Its end result is to strengthen a student’s 
ability to translate. But composition with- 
out correction is meaningless. This correct- 
ing is an arduous labor, but it searches 
out the source of error and it emphasizes 
discipline. Students who are weak in analy- 
sis or who suffer from procrastination join 
my Gerund Grinders Club, which meets 
on Saturday mornings, when they may get 
the help they need to correct their papers 
or their habits. 

It is translation, however, that is the goal 
and crown of our study. At the elementary 
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level almost no home assignments are given 
in translation, but it is all done at sight 
in class. This allows the teacher to guide 
the class in the correct approach, and it 
leaves parents much freer for their social 
obligations. In seventh grade Latin I have 
used Ritchie’s First steps in Latin or John 
Green’s First Latin lessons. At present in 
eighth grade beginning Latin I am using 
Jenny’s First year Latin. In the Latin- 
English drill sentences in these books we 
take each word or phrase in Latin word 
order, translating the word and, if neces- 
sary, identifying its construction; then the 
boy who takes the last word translates 
the sentence as a whole. All these books, 
however, suffer from the fault that Pro- 
fessor Sweet has pointed out. They main- 
tain the basic pattern of subject, object 
and verb; they can, therefore, be trans- 
lated not as Latin but as a fairly depend- 
able English anagram. To avoid this, I put 
Latin sentences on the board word for word, 
calling for translation, and here the word 
order is so arranged that the sentence 
yields its meaning only by close observation 
of the inflections. Yet these drill sentences 
are dreary work; even when they are not 
entirely bereft of meaning, they are invest- 
ed with all the excitement of a telephone 
directory. To supplement this drill I use 


John Colby’s delightful Lively Latin, which 
presents in correct and varied Latin inter- 
esting reading material. This, too, we trans- 
late in part at sight, but here we come 
upon unknown vocabulary. To meet this 
problem I use a means which I have digni- 
fied by the name “the blank system.” The 


unknown word is translated “blank,” yet 
not “blank’’ alone, since its structure must 
be indicated by saying ‘‘to the blanks” or 
“he has blanked.” Of course, most of the 
vocabulary must be familiar; otherwise you 
may end with “the blankety blank blank 
of a blank was blanking.” Almost always 
when the sentence is finished, the blank 
can be filled in by the correct or by an 
appropriate word. 

When I first came to Hawken, I was 
reluctant to lose the Cicero and Vergil stu- 
dents I had had in my previous school. 
Yet I have never regretted the change 
since, for working with these younger chil- 
dren has been both a pleasure and a chal- 
lenge. Their responsiveness and their suc- 
cess have been an ample return for the 
papers corrected and for the meetings of 
the Gerund Grinders. 


Lormmer Rosey 


Hawken School 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


LATIN IN THE SOARING SIXTIES 


SoME FORTY YEARS ago, the Cincinnati Board 
of Education, after long consideration, con- 
verted one of its district high schools to 
a specialized six-year college preparatory 
school, modeled, so far as was feasible, up- 
on the pattern observed in eastern prepara- 
tory schools, particularly Boston Latin 
School. Interested students (there are about 
2100 of them now) were admitted from any 
geographical area of the city, provided that 
they could pass a standard entrance exami- 
nation which placed them above the 70th 
percentile rank. This school offered few 
electives; its core was the classics, and 
both Greek and Latin were taught, Latin 
being required for the first three years. The 
name of this educational utopia was the 
Walnut Hills Classical High School. 

The years, the wars, the changing socio- 
logical and educational climate have 
brought to all schools many alterations, 
though I should guess that we have suffered 
less in this regard than many others, partly 
because we are the conservative Cincin- 
natians, and partly because the bulk of the 
faculty, brought to the school at the time 
of its conversion, remained solidly united 
and stubbornly vocal in its defense of the 
established curriculum and standards for a 
good thirty years. Yet the changes have 
touched us, too. For one thing, the faculty, 
having arrived en masse in youthful years, 
began to reach retirement age in a body. 
The last ten years have witnessed a griev- 
ous turnover, so that the thread of consist- 
ency in attitudes and traditions and stand- 
ards is wearing thin. Then, too, certain 
dilutions of curriculum have crept in: Greek 
passed away some fifteen years ago, of 
malnutrition; a few ome-semester courses 
of the ‘Health and Family Living’ variety 
have appeared; and somewhere along the 
line the word ‘Classical’ disappeared from 
the commonly accepted name of the school 
and was heard no more. Yet the standard 
of achievement in all classes remained com- 
paratively high, as it most certainly should 
have. The Latin requirement, despite re- 
peated and bitter attacks from the modern- 
ists, the scientists, the ‘failures’ and their 
parents, has survived. We do now, as has 
been our policy since the beginning, require 
Latin for all seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grade students. 

When a student begins Latin at the sev- 
enth grade level, he encounters some ad- 
vantages and some disadvantages. At mem- 
orizing, which makes up so much of the 
early work of any language, he is marvel- 


ously adept. English derivatives, familiar 
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words with newly revealed meanings, de- 
light him. He is also, it would seem to me, 
at one of his peaks of curiosity, and the ex- 
citement of this study, so totally different 
from anything he has encountered before, is 
tremendous. Of course, he cannot compre- 
hend intricacies of grammar with the same 
speed that a ninth-grader would display, so 
that he is scarcely ready for Caesar after 
his seventh grade introduction. We give him 
another year for seasoning. At the eighth 
grade level, he meets more complicated 
forms: irregular verbs, subjunctives and 
many of their uses, infinitives, participles, 
gerunds and gerundives. I suspect that the 
eighth grade is his most difficult year. 

By the ninth grade, he is, or should be, 
ready for the ‘Caesarean operation.’ He 
starts off, in September, with great strain 
and anguish; but with all the repetition of 
constructions and forms, together with the 
drill of the weekly lesson in prose compo- 
sition, the normal student reads the Gallic 
War by mid year with a fair amount of 
speed and with what I think must be a 
comparatively high degree of grammatical 
exactness. Rumor has it that this is not 
necessarily the case even in college Latin 
courses. 

At the end of the ninth grade, the student 
has completed his requirement so far as 
language is concerned, but the great ma- 
jority of our youngsters elect to continue, 
many of them in modern languages, for 
which their Latin has provided an indis- 
putable advantage in vocabulary, grammar 
structure, and just plain language sense 
and study technique. On this point our mod- 
ern language teachers concur enthusiastic- 
ally. At the tenth grade level, Latin will 
attract from two to four sections, depending 
on the interests and abilities of a particular 
class. The Manilian Law, the Catilinarian 
orations, and selections from Sallust make 
up the reading for that year, together with 
weekly doses of rather difficult prose com- 
position. 

With three majors required for gradua- 
tion, our students have then satisfied the 
requirements for a Latin major after their 
sophomore year—that is, in two high 
school years, rather than the three de- 
manded for a major in any other field. 
The more practical will call a halt at that 
point. There are always those, however, 
who are caught by the peculiar fascination 
that this language possesses and who elect 
to go on to the finish. We have always 
one section of eleventh-graders, numbering 
usually from 20 to 30. During that year 
we read Pro Archia, selections from Ovid, 
and Book 1 of the Aeneid. There is the 
ever-present prose composition also, and 


more outside reading than the curriculum 
had allowed for in previous years. 

At the sixth and senior level, since it is 
impossible, on the basis’ of numbers, to 
create two sections, our twelfth grade class 
consists of regular as well as Advanced 
Placement students. Admittedly, this situ- 
ation is far from desirable for either group, 
and downright maddening for the teacher. 
Both groups translate most of the first six 
books of the Aeneid and read the last six 
carefully in translation, although the depth 
of concentration required of them depends 
upon their intent with regard to the Ad- 
vanced Placement examinations. Candidates 
for those examinations have additional work 
and outside reading, as well as the normal 
class load. During the last marking period 
of the year, this class will be exposed to 
a little Horace or Livy or Catullus. Even 
with this mixed group, our record with 
Advanced Placement exams has been cred- 
itable. Last year it was unusual, for of the 
thirteen seniors who undertook this pro- 
gram, six received a grade of 5, six re- 
ceived a 4, and one a 3. 

I am sure you will have noticed at least 
three weak spots in the picture of this 
program. We are aware of them and we 
debate them constantly. First of all, there 
is a lamentable drop in Latin enrollment 
after the ninth grade, when the require- 
ment is completed, and again after the 
tenth, when a major is achieved. In this 
matter, we face the same conflicts that 
every other school faces: the modern shift 
of interest away from the classics; the 
recent propagandizing for science, mathe- 
matics, and modern languages; the exigen- 
cies of a six-period school day which per- 
mits so little flexibility; and the difficulty 
of our subject in comparison with many 
others in the curriculum. 

The second point of criticism may be 
that we do not, considering our six-year 
spread, cover enough reading; our most 
accomplished students are preparing for the 
Latin 4 Advanced Placement exam — the 
enriched Vergil program — rather than the 
Latin 5, which would approximate college 
freshman work. Here again, perhaps, one 
can see the conservative Cincinnatians at 
work. We think that a thorough, appreci- 
ative, relatively mature job done on the 
Aeneid by a high school senior is an ap- 
propriate and realistic use of his capacities 
and limitations, and quite as valuable, for 
his age, as an exploration of more difficult 
authors usually associated with college 
study. Furthermore, in order to push our 
best students to college level by their twelfth 
year, we would have to create separate 
sections by the time of the tenth grade, 
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at least. The two eleventh and twelfth 
grade sections, then, would tend to become 
highly specialized Advanced Placement 
courses. We fear that such emphasis would 
alienate the student of ordinary ability, or 
the one not deeply interested in Advanced 
Placement work; but we have something 
to offer this youngster, and we should be 
extremely reluctant to lose him. 

I myself should prefer a wider selection 
of authors in earlier years. My own private 
conviction is that a whole year of Caesar 
at the ninth grade level is something of a 
bore and a waste, though I readily grant 
that, as a work horse for the drill of Latin 
grammar, he is ideal. But we have never 
found a textbook at this level that answers 
all our desires; we should like one that 
included enough of the Gallic War for at 
least one semester's work, together with 
one or several other authors of comparable 
difficulty. We do not like ‘made’ Latin; we 
think that bits and snatches from too many 
authors results in ‘ancient hash’; we feel 
violently opposed to ‘watered down’ ver- 
sions of the Aeneid at this stage; we are 
scornful of editions which translate too 
much of the text in the footnotes. Until the 
day when someone publishes a text which 
will overcome such difficulties, we unhap- 
pily conclude that a year of Caesar an- 
swers our needs most efficiently, though I 
might mention that we intend to experi- 
ment with Nepos in a few sections of the 
ninth grade, and that we have recently 
been encouraged to examine some readers 
published in England which more nearly 
approach our desires. 

A third criticism of our program may 
have to do with our methods and our 
heavy emphasis upon grammar and forms. 
Few of us do much with oral Latin, mostly, 
I think, because we were not so trained 
ourselves, and because our motivation is 
weak. We have never been thoroughly con- 
vinced that its results justify the sacrifice 
of time involved. We are, admittedly, tradi- 
tionalists; we teach in the old style. We 
may not cover great hunks of reading, 
but our students know, as well as the best, 
exactly what every variety of ending is 
and how its effect is translated into 
English. It is not that we do not know 
or care about the new methods being in- 
troduced for the teaching of Latin, but 
that, in our whole department of one part- 
time and nine full-time teachers, no one 
yet has had the opportunity, in time or 
money, to become properly retrained; 
furthermore, we suspect that no department 
could do much of a job, when each year’s 
work depends to such a degree upon the 
previous year’s, with a mixture of methods 


employed by various teachers. Our course 
emphasizes, I think, not so much the ability 
to read swiftly as to read accurately, and 
for this we make no apology. We think that 
this accuracy is the proper responsibility 
of the secondary school, especially for those 
students who expect to go on to college 
level Latin and perhaps to graduate work; 
that, furthermore, such training illuminates 
language structure in a unique and superior 
way for all students, and provides for con- 
tinuous development of that much maligned 
quality called mental discipline. We support 
as strongly as others such values in this 
study as vocabulary building, understanding 
of grammar, historical background, ac- 
quaintance with great minds and great 
times, ancient literature as the cornerstone 
of the humanities, and so forth; but to us, 
in these days when Sputnik has revealed 
the widespread prevalence of a slovenly 
approach in all areas of the curriculum, 
the most impressive selling point of all is 
the disciplined thinking required of a Latin 
student; the orderly progression from one 
fact to the next, the attention to detail, 
the necessity for exactness, the impossi- 
bility of bluff. 

Psychologists may produce all the statis- 
tics they like to the contrary, but they will 
never convince a Latin teacher who has 
watched a young class start with all the 
sloppy mental habits that many elementary 
schools permit or encourage, and who has, 
with her own eyes, seen such a class forced, 
by the necessities of Latin grammar and 
syntax, to sharpen up—they will never 
convince such a teacher that these prac- 
tices have not produced new attitudes, hab- 
its, and techniques that will carry over into 
all fields of endeavor, especially those of 
scholarship. I have long entertained the 
inner conviction that our administrators and 
counselors, even as they fuss and worry 
about the failure rate in a subject so ex- 
acting as Latin, are inwardly relieved to 
rely on it as a barometer of a student's 
probable chances of success in academic 
work. 

Mathematics and science may, if they 
are well taught, make these same claims, 
and in that case, we Latin teachers should 
feel ourselves their allies rather than their 
enemies. But few other courses offer such 
a solid, meaty, tangible core of information, 
challenging the student to exert his best 
efforts to achieve mastery. Actually, the 
hodgepodge called social studies as it now 
exists, and even English grammar and liter- 
ature in their present state throughout the 
land, often leave behind more doubt than 
certainty. Modern languages obviously are 
concentrating upon the conversational line 
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and make little effort to analyze language 
structure. If Latin were to follow this same 
trend, its claims to a place in the curricu- 
lum would lose most of their validity. My 
department feels, then, a constantly increas- 
ing responsibility to stem the tide, to main- 
tain the standards of exactness. We deplore 
methods that result in a watering down of 
difficulties. With the climate of opinion now 
favoring quality education to a degree not 
seen over many long years, this would cer- 
tainly appear to be the time to proclaim 
the difficulty of Latin; ‘“‘difficult but worth 
it” is the ideal sought by the sincere student 
of these ‘soaring sixties.’ I honestly believe 
that it is the adults more than the young- 
sters themselves—the older generation, 
tainted by long exposure to Teachers Col- 
lege philosophy, rather than the young — 
who wince at these difficulties. 

Everywhere I look these days, grandma’s 
ways are coming back into style. One is 


permitted to rock the baby once again; 
spanking in the appropriate places for ap- 
propriate reasons is being suggested; re- 
establishment of parental authority, to 
break the teen-age tyranny, is strongly 
urged; failing grades for failing work no 
longer seem traumatic but only realistic. 
Old-fashioned as our ways may seem to 
many of you, I should not be surprised 
in the least if, one of these years, method- 
ology should swing around  full-circle. 
Wouldn’t it be amazing if the old, hard 
— though not necessarily dull — discipline 
of the pre-progressive years were redis- 
covered, hailed as innovation, and pro- 
claimed as the new method in ..e teaching 
of language? 


Rosemary Hore 


Walnut Hills High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE DREAM OF XERXES AND THE “NOMOI”’ OF THE PERSIANS 


N BOOK 7 of his History, Herodotus 

describes how Xerxes makes up his 
mind to attack Greece after he suc- 
ceeds Darius as king of Persia. At first, 
Xerxes is not eager for the expedition, 
but he is urged on by his cousin Mar- 
donius, and by the Aleuadae of Thessaly 
and the Pisistratids from Athens, all 
three parties with selfish interests, and 
eventually Xerxes is persuaded to at- 
tack. Thereupon, after reducing Egypt, 
which had revolted, he is ready for the 
expedition into Greece. 

First, Xerxes calls together a council 
of Persian nobles to announce his in- 
tentions and learn their opinions. He 
addresses the assembly with a speech 
which is a remarkable statement of 
policy (7.8). ‘‘Persians,”’ he says, “I am 
bringing in and establishing no new law 
(nomos) here, but I am obeying one I 
have inherited. As I learn from our 
eldest men, we have never yet re- 
mained at peace since Cyrus overthrew 
Astyages, and received this lordship 
from the Medes. But a god leads us on 
thus, and we win advantages for our- 
selves from our many enterprises.” 
Thereupon he goes on to announce his 
intention to attack Greece. He mentions 
the arguments which Mardonius had 
used on him: the need to avenge the 
burning of Sardis and the defeat at Mar- 
athon, and the fertility of Greece. This 
last point must have been a Persian 
misconception, or a fabrication of Mar- 
donius, for in Herodotus’ opinion, 
Greece was a harsh, infertile land. But 
Xerxes’ first argument, and the one 
which strikes the reader with peculiar 
force, is the appeal to Persian custom. 
It is the nomos of Persia to expand. 


This custom has made her into a great, 
imperialist power, and Xerxes will act 
in accordance with Persian custom. 

Then Mardonius speaks, praising the 
king’s decision and pointing out the con- 
trast between Persia and Greece. 
Greece is not a unified state like the 
Persian empire. The Greeks do not 
unite to meet an enemy in battle; in- 
stead they fight one another in a man- 
ner whick Mardonius castigates as 
senseless. Greek customs, in other 
words, are foolish compared to those of 
Persia. There is here the same failure 
on the part of the Persians to com- 
prehend Greek customs, as appears lat- 
er, before the battle of Thermopylae, 
when the exiled king of Sparta, De- 
maratus, tries to explain to Xerxes that 
it is the Spartans’ custom to comb their 
hair before risking their lives in battle. 
To Xerxes, this foreign custom is sim- 
ply laughable. 

Artabanus, the king’s uncle, speaks 
next, advising against the expedition. 
He comes forward as a stock figure, 
setting the wisdom of classical Greek 
tragedy against Persian tradition. No- 
tice the points he makes. Xerxes has 
said that a god led on the Persians in 
their imperialism. Artabanus says that 
god loves to strike down everything of 
surpassing size. He condemns Mardo- 
nius bitterly for deriding Greek cus- 
toms. By the end of his speech, he is 
speaking almost like a Greek patriot; 
he makes it clear that he thinks Persia 
will be defeated. : 

Xerxes angrily rejects Artabanus’ 
advice at the time, but after he goes 
to bed, he reflects and comes to the 
conclusion that Artabanus is right. 
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Then he has a dream; a man appears 
to him and tells him he was wrong to 
change his mind. The expedition should 
take place. 

But the king pays no attention, and 
next day he countermands the expedi- 
tion. That night, the dream appears 
again. ‘‘Know this well,” it says, “‘if 
you do not lead your expedition at once, 
this will be the result. As you became 
great and mighty in a short while, so 
in a moment, you will be brought low 
again.”’ 

Frightened, Xerxes turns to Artaba- 
nus, and Artabanus tells him not to fear 
dreams; there is a rational explanation 
for them. But rational explanation or 
not, Artabanus puts on the king’s dress 
and sleeps in his bed on Xerxes’ com- 
mand, and the dream appears to Ar- 
tabanus also. It threatens him for in- 
fluencing Xerxes against the expedition. 
“Neither for the future nor now will 
you escape for trying to turn aside what 
must be’”’ (7.17). 

What does this dream mean? The 
situation is explicit enough. Xerxes does 
not want to go on the expedition, but 
the dream frightens him into it; it even 
forces Artabanus to withdraw his ob- 
jections. If the dream has any meaning 
at all, it must mean that Xerxes is 
being forced somehow to attack Greece. 
The speeches in the Persian council 
have all assumed that the campaign 
is a matter of free choice for Xerxes;! 
he can make it or not as he wishes. 
But the decision to attack Greece does 
not come from the council; it comes 
from the dream. 

Myres treats this dream simply as a 
play of fate: 

. .. this central incident (the dream) shows 
the King weakly struggling against the Fate 
of the Empire: it was ‘in him,’ as Miltiades 
told Callimachus, at all events to postpone 
disaster, and he did not. Artabanus is in the 
same condemnation, for he qualifies his con- 


version by obstinate, though loyal belief 
that Persia is invincible; somehow Fate will 
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see to it that the Greeks do not win. Here is 
‘insolence’ at its extreme.” 

For Pohlenz the dream is also part 
of the tragic destiny of Xerxes.? A man 
who is fated for destruction is forced 
to commit hybris; the fate of Xerxes, 
like the doom of Oedipus, was not quite 
within human control. There is much 
to be said for taking Xerxes as an ill- 
fated figure in a tragic drama, aside 
from the fact that fate is one of the 
most overworked ideas in the criticism 
of Greek tragedy. But is it possible to 
find another meaning for the dream? 

When the dream makes its second 
visit to Xerxes, it does not order him 
to attack Greece so much as it tells 
him he will be brought low if he does 
not. I should like to suggest that what 
the dream means is that if Xerxes does 
not make his Greek campaign, he will 
be changing the nomoi of Persia rad- 
ically, and thereby endangering him- 
self and his empire, for these nomoi 
have made Persia into a great imperi- 
alist state. As Xerxes himself says in 
his speech to the council, it is a Persian 
custom to be at war, and it brings the 
Persians many advantages. Xerxes was 
describing the Persian nomoi correctly 
then; when he changed his mind and 
decided against the campaign, he was 
proposing something new. 

Herodotus, who belonged to a back- 
ground of pre-Socratic thought, prob- 
ably thought in terms of opposites. It 
was possible to have one kind of nomoi 
or their opposite. The Spartans (1.65- 
66) could change from evil customs 
and laws to good ones. Similarly, the 
Persians could be warlike or unwarlike. 
But it was because they were warlike 
that they were great. 

The word nomos appears 121 times in 
Herodotus, and in 113 of these instances, 
it means “‘law”’ or ‘‘custom’’;4 that is, 
laws whether man-made or natural. The 
verb nomizo* means “think’’ or ‘‘be- 
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lieve,’’ and nomoi are what people be- 
lieve. They are the rational factor 
which makes people act as they do, and 
the possession of nomoi is a mark of 
civilization. They belong to people who 
have the capacity for rational thought. 
There is only one tribe of people in 
Herodotus’ History who are too savage 
to have any nomoi, and these are the 
Androphagoi (4.106). The Androphagoi 
are cannibals: this trait evidently 
places them, in Herodotus’ view, be- 
yond the limits of civilization. 

Nomoi need not be man-made, but 
they are capable of being understood 
and changed by men; in fact, failing to 
understand nomoi seems to be a mark 
of complete blindness, if not insanity. 
One of the symptoms of King Camby- 
ses’ madness as described by Herodo- 
tus (3.38) is his derision of nomoi. 

Understanding nomoi, it appears, is 
a mark of wisdom, and changing them 
and establishing new ones is within hu- 
man control. Solon made nomoi for Ath- 
ens (1.29); Lycurgus reformed nomoi 
in Sparta and, in a sense, Cyrus estab- 
lished nomoi for the Persians. When 
Darius, Otanes and Megabyxes held 
their debate (3.80-82) over the relative 
merits of oligarchy, democracy and ab- 
solute monarchy for Persia, they were 
debating Persian nomoi, and Darius, 
who became king, urged that Persian 
customs remain unchanged. Both oli- 
garchy and democracy lead to internal 
strife (a condition which Mardonius in 
the council describes as customary in 
Greece); absolute monarchy leads to 
internal peace. Persia was set free and 
made great by one man (argued Dari- 
us), the great king, Cyrus. It is Darius’ 
son, Xerxes, who adds that expansion- 
ism is a Persian nomos. 

Absolute monarchy itself is a nomos. 
Before Herodotus, Heraclitus had al- 
ready pointed this out: némos kai 
bouléi peithesthai henés (it is also cus- 


tom to obey the decision of one man).5 
It was on this nomos of the Persians 
that Xerxes’ position rested. 

To return to the dream of Xerxes: 
the dream is telling Xerxes the truth. 
Abandoning the Greek campaign meant 
abandoning the nomoi of Persia which 
had made her empire great. If Xerxes 
did that, the dream said he would be 
reduced speedily to a low estate. 

Xerxes is a kind of tragic figure, but 
what drives him into an act of hybris 
is not his fate, but the nomoi of Persia, 
which he cannot abandon without 
changing the nature of his empire and 
endangering his own position. Nomoi 
were capable both of being understood 
and being reformed, as happened at 
Athens and Sparta, but for the Persian 
king, changing nomoi is not so easy. 
This is the symbolic force of the dream. 

Before the final disaster at Plataea 
(9.41), Mardonius urges the Persians 
to overlook bad omens, follow the Per- 
sian nomos and enter battle, and not 
retreat to Thebes, as his colleague 
more wisely has advised. Mardonius’ 
adherence to the Persian nomoi led 
him to his own death, and Xerxes’ de- 
cision, after his dream, not to abandon 
his nomoi led him to defeat. Yet in a 
way the dream told him the truth. For 
an imperialist empire like Persia, with 
an absolute monarchy based on nomoi 
of the Persian sort, abandoning the 
Greek campaign and, with it, the policy 
of the Persian monarchy, was perhaps 
more dangerous than fighting and be- 
ing defeated. 

J. A. S. Evans 
University of Texas 

1 Henry R. Immerwahr, “ of historical 
causation in Herodotus,"’ TAPA 87 (1956) 276. 

2 John L. Myres, Herodotus, father of history 
(Oxford 1953) 217-218. 


3 Max Pohlenz, Herodot, der erste Geschichts- 
schreiber des Abendlandes (Leipzig/Berlin 1937) 
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4J. Enoch Powell, Lezicon to Herodotus (Cam- 
bridge 1938) 233. 
5 Fr. 33 Diels. 
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A VERGILIAN VERSE IN THE CARMINA LATINA EPIGRAPHICA 


HIS PAPER Is a study of the Vergilian 

verse Abstulit atra dies et funere 
mersit acerbo as it appears in Latin 
verse inscriptions.1 R. P. Hoogma, in 
his recent volume, Der Einfluss Vergils 
auf die Carmina latina epigraphica (Am- 
sterdam 1959) pp. 156-217, examines 
twelve selected inscriptions to deter- 
mine in what ways these inscriptions 
are dependent upon Vergil and especial- 
ly whether the smaller Vergilian bor- 
rowings in these inscriptions are ob- 
tained independently throughout the 
works of Vergil or whether there is an 
agreement in form and content between 
the Vergilian borrowings and epigraph- 
ical verses. The primary purpose of 
this paper, however, is to present an- 
other face’ of the influence of Vergil 
by examining how frequently and aptly 
this Vergilian line is used throughout 
the Carmina latina epigraphica. A sec- 
ondary aim is to suggest reasons for 
the frequent appearance of this verse 
in Latin metrical inscriptions. 

Although elements of the line appear 
occasionally before Vergil, it is Vergil 
who molds the expression in its final 
form.? In his description of Hades, Ver- 
gil states (6.426-429): 
continuo auditae voces vagitus et ingens 
infantumque animae fientes, in limine primo 
quos dulcis vitae exsortis et ab ubere raptos 
abstulit atra dies et funere mersit acerbo. 
The souls who have died an untimely 
death dwell across the Styx, but not in 


Tartarus or Elysium. One of the five 
classes of these consists of the weep- 
ing souls of infants who have been torn 
from their mother’s breast by the black 
day of death and plunged into bitter 
burial.? Vergil uses the line another 
time to refer to young Pallas, son of 
Evander. After Pallas’ death at the 
hands of Mezentius, Aeneas proposes to 
send the body of Pallas to the grieving 
city of Evander (11.27-28) :4 

... <Pallas> quem non virtute egentem 
abstulit atra dies et funere mersit acerbo. 
Vergil appears to have set the line and 
its use to describe untimely death. The 
reminiscences of this verse in subse- 
quent Latin literature confirm the Ver- 
gilian usage.® 

The appearance of the Vergilian 
verse in Latin metrical inscriptions has 
not passed unnoticed.® I have cited in 
an appendix the appearances of the 
line in inscriptions.7 In section [IX are 
contained the appearances of the verse 
which involve considerable changes and 
attempts to vary the traditional expres- 
sion. The arabic numbers which pre- 
cede the epigrams indicate significant 
borrowings of at least two elements of 
the Vergilian line.§ The transition from 
atra dies and funus acerbum to dies 
acerba is obvious, and I have numbered 
some inscriptions containing these 
words. The epigrams in which mors 
acerba and fatum acerbum occur are 
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A VERGILIAN VERSE IN THE CARMINA LATINA EPIGRAPHICA 


listed but not given arabic numbers un- 
less other elements of the Vergilian 
verse are present. Some prose inscrip- 
tions are included for comparison, but 
no attempt has been made to be com- 
plete. Although not listed in the appen- 
dix, the place of find, date of inscrip- 
tion, age of deceased when available, 
and the meter have been tabulated.® 

From the total of about 2450 Latin 
verse inscriptions (2229 in the Buechel- 
er-Lommatzsch corpus and some 200 
published since 1926),1° there appear to 
be 72 certain borrowings and nine prob- 
able borrowings, making 81, or one 
from each 30 verse inscriptions.11 Of 
greater importance than the statistics 
for frequency, however, is the fact that 
of these 81 carmina containing elements 
of the Vergilian verse, 47 give definite 
information concerning the age of the 
deceased.!2 These ages vary from 30 
days to 45 years. Of course the number 
of these epigrams could be greatly in- 
creased by including indirect evidence 
about age.13 Although one might quib- 
ble over the classification of borrow- 
ings in individual lines or fragments of 
certain verse inscriptions, one may 
conclude from the epigraphical evi- 
dence that the Vergilian line not only 
appears quite frequently but that it also 
is used appropriately, i.e., as Vergil 
used it, to express untimely death. 

A problem remains. Why was this 
verse so popular? What made it so ap- 
pealing to the Romans? Why was it so 
often used both in the original and in 
greatly varied form? Beginning with 
externals, let us examine the meter to 
see whether some unusually striking 
element appears. Norden comments on 
the change from lines heavy with spon- 
dees to the faster moving line (Aen. 
6.429) :14 
Continuo auditae voces vagitus et ingens 
infantumque animae flentes, in limine primo 


quos dulcis vitae exsortes et ab ubere raptos 
abstulit atra dies et funere mersit acerbo. 


Actually the swiftness of movement 
commences with et ab ubere raptos, 
“torn from their mother’s breast’’; one 
might say that the dactylic quickening 
suits raptos, abstulit, mersit, all verbs 
of violent motion. The change in speed 
of movement may be intended to sym- 
bolize the swiftness of the coming of 
the black day of death, i.e. death itself, 
and the extreme shortness of life for 
those dying prematurely, especially in 
contrast to the usual span of life, short 
in itself. 

Knight, discussing ‘‘Complex patterns 
of fourth-foot texture in Vergil,’’15 ana- 
lyzes Aen. 6.426-449 and finds that lines 
426-428 are heterodyne (ictus and accent 
conflict) while line 429 is homodyne 
(ictus and accent coincide in the fourth 
foot). The homodyne line is of singular 
importance, according to Knight. “‘A 
stress accent at the beginning of the 
fifth foot distinguishes the end of the 
verse from the rest of it; a stress ac- 
cent at the beginning of the fourth foot 
is one of the most powerful means of 
distinguishing one verse from another 
verse, and even, as it is used by Vergil 
with infinite delicacy, paragraphs, long 
passages, and even whole books, from 
each other.’’16 

In addition to the metrical structure 
of this line, the reason for its popularity 
may lie in the beauty of its vowel and 
consonant sounds. The s’s, together 
with the repeated dentals, d and t, and 
the labial b with the liquids m, n, r, all 
in happy combination, make an inter- 
esting sound pattern. These metrical 
and sound occurrences may well be 
true; since, however, such metrical 
and sound patterns may be found in 
other less famous lines of Latin litera- 
ture, one might well seek the reasons 
for the importance of the line in char- 
acteristics less obvious than the ex- 


ternal ones. 
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A more rewarding place to begin in- 
vestigation is with the importance of 
Vergil himself, his Aeneid, and especial- 
ly Book 6 of the Aeneid. Vergil was the 
national poet of Rome; his Aeneid was 
a school text, basic in the education of 
the Romans!7 and consequently of the 
Western world until relatively recently. 
In the course of Roman education, large 
portions of the Aeneid were committed 
to memory; an extreme example of 
this memorization may be noted in the 
case of Simplicius, the friend of Au- 
gustine: 15 
. . . qui nos naturae nostrae magnos cogni- 
tores esse iactamus quid valeat memoria 
nostra vel intelligentia vel voluntas omnino 
nescimus. amicus quidam meus iam inde ab 
adulescentia, Simplicius nomine, homo ex- 
cellentis mirabilisque memoriae, cum inter- 
rogatus esset a nobis, quos versus Vergilius 
in omnibus libris supra ultimos dixerit, con- 
tinuo celeriter memoriterque respondit. 
quaesivimus etiam superiores ut diceret: 
dixit. et credidimus eum posse retrorsus 
recitare Vergilium; de quocumque loco vo- 
luimus, petivimus ut faceret: fecit. 


For the Romans Book 6 of the Aeneid 
became the mythological reference 
book for life after death. Although stat- 
ed many years ago, Nettleship’s com- 
ment on Book 6 is still pertinent: ‘In 
general it may be said that the sixth 
Aeneid reflects in a poetry rare, ex- 
quisite, luminous, majestic, the tan- 
gled growth of ideas, mythical, mysti- 
cal, and philosophical, which had 
sprung up between the times represent- 
ed by the Odyssey and those of 
Virgil.’’19 In Book 6 itself, the line is 
in an important position, in the descrip- 
tion of those who dwell directly on the 
other side of the Styx; in this neutral 
region are found those who die untime- 
ly deaths, infants, those condemned by 
false charges, suicides, victims of cruel 
love, and those fallen in battle. 

Notice has been taken of the meter, 
sound of the line, and the importance of 
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Vergil and Book 6 of the Aeneid. All 
these factors join in making the verse 
memorable. Abstulit atra dies et funere 
mersit acerbo must indeed have been 
a striking line when it appeared newly 
minted by the master. But even, or 
perhaps especially, such a line re- 
peated by other authors and in innu- 
merable verse and prose inscriptions 
quickly becomes trite, a commonplace, 
an aphorism. In this fact, however, 
one may find a plausible explanation 
for its frequent appearance in inscrip- 
tions. Inscriptions, both Greek and Lat- 
in, are exceedingly conservative and 
tend to use formulaic diction. In sep- 
ulchral inscriptions the added factor of 
religious conservatism is present. Arm- 
strong believes that formulae bridge the 
gap between natural autobiographic 
feeling and religiwus conservatism.?° 
Farquharson, in his study of Marcus 
Aurelius, provides ancient evidence on 
the problem: 21 
Marcus [Aurelius] dwells many times in his 
Meditations upon the sorrow of a child’s 
death. ‘For one impregnated with true doc- 
trine even the shortest and best known com- 
monplace suffices to drive away sorrow and 
fear. The lines of Homer: 

‘“‘Leaves which the wind sweeps to the 

ground 
So are the children of men.” 


Yes, and little leaves are your children; 
leaves, too, these mobs who shout. . .’ 


Certainly the expression, a very brief 
and well-known commonplace, is an 
accurate description of the Vergilian 
line. It would appear that in these ele- 
ments lies a probable solution for the 
tremendous popularity of the line: the 
greatness of Vergil and the authority 
of Aeneid 6, continued inscriptional and 
religious conservatism, and the desire 
of persons to find solace in a common- 
place describing a commonly occurring 
but deeply personal experience. 


JoHN WILLIAM ZaARKER 
Dartmouth College 
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A VERGILIAN VERSE IN THE CARMINA LATINA EPIGRAPHICA 


This citation of appearances of the Vergilian 
verse is divided by Roman numerals into 
categories according to the portion of the 
Vergilian verse used. 

I Abstulit atra dies et funere mersit acerbo: 
Numbers 1-8, CLE 2002.1-2; 682.7; 732.4; 813. 
1-2; 608.4; 2001.3; 20823, and Annibaldi 
(Epig.1958) pp. 20-21. 

II Abstulit atra dies... 
405.1, 2106.2. 

III . . . abstulit atra dies: 12-19, CLE 1262.4, 
1036.1-2, 1385.12, Maiuri (NSA 1926) 246-248, 
CLE 803.1, 1159.2, 1210.2, 1403.4; cf. CLE 
1055.7, 391.4, and A. Riese, Carmina in codici- 
bus scripta, Pars prior of Anthologia latina, 
Fasc. 1.ii (Leipzig 1906) 487a.22 (Epitaphium 
Vitalis mimi), pp. 38-39. 

IV... funere mersit acerbo: 20-31, CLE 
649.3, 1822.1-2, 1111.3, 1152.1, 430.2, E. Diehl, 
Inscriptiones latinae Christianae veteres vols. 
1-3 (Berlin 1925-1931) 1310.3, CLE 2181 
(1574), 695.2-3, 1339.1 & 13, 545.1-2, 403.7-8, 
733.5; cf. 2005.2, 474.7768.1-2, 2009.1-2, CIL 
6.22397, CLE 771.2, CIL 8.1086. 

V ...acerbo funere raptus: 32-43, CLE 1973, 
737.1, 501.2, 2107A9, 1996.11, 1218.5, 1026.1, 
1143.2, 977.2, 1301.4, 1336.12, 629.7 (Oliver AJA 
62 [1958] p. 123); cf. 1820.1, 1738.3, 1402.3, 
1639.1, 1146.1, 2014.2, 1440.3, 588.5-6, 971.4-5, 
CIL 5.2013. 

VI acerba dies: 44-50, CLE 1355.2, 1304.1 & 
6, 1005.8, 1169.7-8, 1076.2-3, 1610.5, 1440.10; cf. 
1314.2-4. 

VII mors acerba: 51-55, CLE 93.5-6, 219.11, 
1401. 2 & 5 & 8, 1337.7, 1550A2; cf. CIL 6.24659, 
CLE 75.3, 168.2, CIL 8.2952, CLE 1794.4, 1572.4, 
1948.3. 

VIII fatum acerbum: 56, CLE 69.3-4; cf. CLE 
404.5-6, 362.1. 

IX Varia: 57-63, CLE 1307.7-8, 446.1-2, 2081. 
1-5, 447.4-6, 2013.1-3, 588.2-6, 4226 & 10 & 
13-15; cf. CIL 11.1800 (CLE 2216). 

X Fragmenta: 64-72, CLE 1645.9, Diehl 4795. 
1-2, CLE 2224.1, 1668.2, 2004.4, 2003, 1294.1, 
1703.3-4, Diehl 4792a2; cf. DeRossi 8622, Diehl 
4791.5, CLE 16645, 22463, Aurigemma, 
L’“‘Area” cemeteriale cristiana di Ain Zdra 
(Rome 1932), the inscriptions on tombs 
1,11,18,26,28,54. 


1I. B. DeRossi, Inscriptiones Christianae urbis 
Romae septimo saeculo antiquiores, vol. 2 (Rome 
1888) p. lx, states: “‘Hexameter ‘abstulit ...’ a 
Vergilio bis repetitus ... redit saepius quam 
ceteri versus Vergiliani in epitaphiis tum Ethni- 
corum tum Christianorum."’ The basic text for 
the present paper is F. Buecheler-E. Lommatzsch, 
Carmina latina epigraphica, pars posterior of A. 
Riese, Anthologia latina, Fascs. 2.i,ii,iii (Leipzig 
1895, 1897,1926), hereafter cited as CLE with the 


: 9-11, CLE 11606. 


number of the individual inscription, e.g. CLE 
465. 


2Cf. Thesaurus linguae latinae s.v. acerbus, 
368.5-36, 368.77, 370.27; ater, 1021.47-50; aufero, 
1337.20-39; dies, 1055.10-11, 1056.8-9, 1057.57-58; 
funus, 1602.27, 1604.8-10; mergo, 835.18-21. 

3Cf. F. Cumont, Luz perpetua (Paris 1949) 
Chapter VII, “L’astrologie et les morts préma- 
turées,"" esp. pp. 306-307, where Cumont com- 
pares Aen. 6.426 to Tert. De anima 55.4 seqq.; 
see also G. Carugno, “Gli aéroi nell'Antinferno 
virgiliano,"’ GIF 6 (1953) 63-68; also P. Boyancé, 
“Funus acerbum,"’ REA 54 (1952) 275-289. 

4Cf. Aen. 11.166-168, where Evander says: 

quod si immatura manebat 
mors natum, caesis Volscorum milibus ante 
ducentem in Latium Teucros cecidisse iuvabit. 

5 See note 2. 

6 E.g. DeRossi (note 1); R. Lattimore, Themes 
in Greek and Roman epitaphs (Urbana, Ill. 1942) 
187: “This . . . line attracted much notice, ap- 
parently, for it was taken over bodily (not always 
quite correctly, however; one would suppose there 
was a good deal of quotation from memory) in 
many epitaphs.”’ 

7 The following are especially valuable in study- 
ing the line in verse inscriptions: Hoogma 285-287; 
R. Ilewycz, “‘Ueber den Einfluss Vergils auf die 
Carmina latina epigraphica,"’ Wiener Studien @ 
(1918) 144 and 41 (1919) 48; Lattimore It; E. 
Lissberger, Das Fortleben der rémisch 
in den Carmina epigraphica (Tiibingen 
29-30. 

8 Hoogma, pp. 58-59, discusses five external 
criteria for Vergilian origin; in essence Hoogma 
requires another reminiscence in the same or 
other lines of the same inscription or “die nachste 
Umgebung des Verses . . . trigt einen mehr oder 
weniger ausgesprochen vergilischen Charakter 

. . und ist bisweilen selbst auf einen be- 
stimmten Passus bei Vergil zuriickzufiihren.’ 

® The tabulation by place of find is as follows: 
Rome 40, Italy 26, North Africa 6, Dalmatia- 
Moesia 4, Germania 2, Gallia Narbonensis 1, 
Spain 1, Asia Minor 1; of the fourteen inscrip- 
tions assigned dates by Buecheler-Lommatzsch, 
one is of the first century, 4 of the second, 2 of 
the third, 3 of the fourth, 2 of the fifth, and 2 
of the sixth; 31 are from hexameter inscriptions, 
30 from elegiac, 4 from iambic, 3 from commatic, 
and 13 from fragmentary inscriptions. 

10See my unpublished diss. Studies in the 
Carmina latina epigraphica (Princeton 1958) for 
a collection with commentary of about 200 verse 
inscriptions which have appeared since 1926. 

11 As probable, I have taken the following: Ap- 
pendix III, 391.4; IV, 2005.2; V, 971.4-5; VII, 168.2; 
1948.3; X, DeRossi 8622, Diehl 4791.5, CLE 1664.5, 
2246.3. 

12 The analysis of the inscriptions by ages is as 
follows: up to 9 years, 17; 10-19 years, 18; 20-29 
years, 12; and one each of 32, 36, 38, 40, and 45 
years. This totals 52 citations since five of the 
47 stating ages give two persons, e.g. brother 
and sister or mother and daughter. 

13 E.g. CLE 1262, by a father for his daughter; 
1403, Si mors dura ruens occupat annos; 
1336, Sub teneris . . . annis.”’ 

i14E. Norden, P. Vergilius Maro: Aeneis Buch 
VI, 2nd ed. (Leipzig 1916) 259. Servius on 6.429 
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and 11.28 states: “acerpo immaturo: translatum 
est a pomis.’’ Norden quotes Donatus discussing 
the men bello caduci: “ ‘Fructus quorum pars ap- 
pellatur caduca quae in usus hominum non cadit. 
inde translatum est, ut caduci dicantur homines 
qui in pueritia aut iuventa moriuntur.’ (vgl. Aen. 
4, 620 ‘cadat ante diem’) also aus derselben volks- 
tiimlichen Begriffssphire wie ‘mors acerba’. .. "’ 
Cf. CLE 465.19-21; 1490; 1542; 1543. 

15W. F. Jackson Knight, Accentual symmetry 
in Vergil (Oxford 1939) 80: ‘‘In the following pas- 
sage [Aen. 6.426-449] released movements are 
built together with simple and expanded altera- 
tions.’’ Aen. 6.424-429 are of the movement aaab. 

16 Ibid. 9-10. 

17 This is well stated by Hoogma, p. XI: ‘‘Dass 
Vergil jahrhundertelang in einer Weise, wie wir 
es uns kaum vorzustellen vermégen, in Herz und 
Sinn aller Rémer hat fortleben kénnen, ist in 
erster Linie dem Unterricht, und zwar haupt- 
sachlich der grammatischen Schule zu verdanken, 
die namlich der Poesie die héchsten erzieher- 
ischen Werte zuerkannte und den Werken Vergils 
eine zentrale Stelle in ihrem Lehrplan zuwies. 


War Vergil in der grammatischen Schule der 
Autor schlechthin, so hat er sich doch auch im 
rhetorischen Unterricht einen einflussreichen Platz 
erobert.”’ 

18 Aug. De natura et origine animae 4.7.9, cited 
by Hoogma; he also comments on Seneca Rhetor 
Controv. 1 praef. 2. One also thinks of the Ver- 
gilian centos; see D. Comparetti, Vergilio nel 
medio evo, 2nd ed. (Florence 1946) vol. 1, 64-67, 
for a general discussion of the centos. 

19H. Nettleship, Lectures and essays (Oxford 
1885) 140-141. 

20H. H. Armstrong, Autobiographical elements 
in Latin inscriptions in Latin philology (Univer- 
sity of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, vol. 
3 [1910]) 234-236. 

21A. S. L. Farquharson, Marcus Aurelius and 
his world, 2nd ed. (Oxford 1952) 83. One wonders 
what quotation would have been used in place of 
Homer if Marcus Aurelius had chosen to write 
in Latin. Giosué Carducci (1835-1907), Italian poet 
and professor of Latin, commemorated the death 
of his three-year-old son, Dante, in a poem ap- 
propriately titled Funere mersit acerbo. 
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LINGUA VIVIT AN MORTUA EST? 


The vitality of Latin in America is attested 
by Terry Ferrer, Education Editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, July 12, 1961. 


HAILING THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1960-’61 as a 
sizzler for living Latin was Dr. Gilbert 
Highet, Anthon professor of the Latin lan- 
guage and literature at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and staunch adversary of any one 
who would suggest that Latin is moribund 
—let alone dead. 

Holding out for all-or-nothing study of 
Latin . . . was Dr. James Bryant Conant, 
. . . whose 1959 and 1960 reports on Ameri- 
can high schools and junior high schools 
have made him the most cited current 
authority on what secondary school pupils 
should study.... 

Dr. Conant, who was president of Har- 
vard for twenty years until 1953, was in- 
clined to agree with Dr. Highet that this 
has been a pretty zestful year for Latin, 
‘“‘what with Harvard and all that.” The 
reference, of course, was to the two nights 
of rioting at Harvard in April, when stu- 
dents learned that their diplomas hence- 
forth would be written in English, not Latin, 
thus breaking a 325-year tradition. The rea- 
son given by the university was that many 
parents and employers—even some students, 
horribile dictu—can’t read Latin. 

The matter was serious enough to reach 
the attention of President Kennedy in his 
capacity as a member of the Harvard Board 
of Overseers. He backed Dr. Nathan M. 
Pusey, Harvard president, in Anglicizing 
the diploma, although 4,000 students had 
protested by shouting: “Latin si, Pusey no!” 

Dr. Pusey himself answered the rioters 
with the new rallying cry of the anti-Latin- 
ists, as supplied by a Bryn Mawr College 
junior: 

“What is pat in Latin, 
And chic in Greek, 
I always distinguish 
More easily in English.’’ 


we see by the Papers editor RICHARD M. FRAZER, JR. 


Then, in apparent remorse at commence- 
ment June 15, Dr. Pusey conferred the 
English diplomas—speaking in Latin. 

Columbia University, too, had its Latin 
revival this year, Dr. Highet boasted. The 
1961 class valedictorian, John Vaio, broke 
a tradition dating back at least fifty years 
and gave a flowery Latin rather than Eng- 
lish oration at Class Day exercises. Mr. 
Vaio, a summa cum laude graduate, is 
planning postgraduate study at Oxford Uni- 
versity in Britain. There he will find that, 
for the first time beginning next fall, Oxford 
will no longer require Latin for entrance. 
Neither will that other great British Uni- 
versity, Cambridge... . 

Further, Dr. Highet recalled, once Presi- 
dent Kennedy had agreed to English diplo- 
mas at Harvard, Johannes Filiusgeraldi 
Kennediensis took up his own Ciceronian 
pen to answer eight New York girls from 
The Dalton School . . . who had sent him 
his inaugural address translated into Latin. 
At last count, the President had made only 
eight mistakes in his Latin letters of thanks, 
Latin Harvard diploma or no. 

All in all, a sizzling year for Latin... . 


The correspondent in Athens for the London 
Times (August 24, 1961) reports that the pic- 
ture for Latin in Greece is not so bright as 
in America. 


LaTIN 1s To BE abolished from the curriculum 
of the first three forms of Greek gymnasia, 
in one of the most drastic educational re- 
forms ever decreed here. 

Mr. Voyatzis, the Minister of Education, 
announced today that he had signed a 
revised educational programme for the low- 
er classes of secondary schools, adapting 
Greek education to modern requirements. 
The decree abolishes the teaching of Latin 
in the three lower classes of gymnasia, 
curtails the time devoted to the study of 
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ancient Greek, and introduces lessons in 
the demotic (spoken) Greek language. More 
time is to be spent on mathematics, phys- 
ics, chemistry, and modern Greek. Most 
courses (such as religion, history and phys- 
ics) are to be made more comprehensive, 
so that pupils finishing the third class should 
have acquired an all-round knowledge in 
these subjects. 

Ancient Greek studies in Greek schools 
have hitherto laid wasteful emphasis on 
grammar and syntax; this is now being 
changed. Text books are to be replaced by 
anthologies from the ancient Greek authors, 
combined with approved literary transla- 
tions. Three new courses are being intro- 
duced—the study of environment, civics, and 
first aid. The revised curriculum will be in- 
troduced progressively during the scholastic 
year 1962-63. 


LATIN AND THE LEARNING PROCESS 


Our second selection (contributed by Pro- 
fessor Graves H. Thompson of Hampden- 
Sydney College) is from a book review by 
Joseph L. Featherstone, which appeared in 
The Harvard Crimson (November 19, 1960). 
The book is The process of education by 
Jerome S. Bruner. 


The Process of Education itself is Bruner’s 
summary of a ten-day conference of schol- 
ars, educators and psychologists like himself 
which met in 1959 at Woods Hole on Cape 
Cod to discuss the teaching of science in 
the United States. Oddly enough, the Woods 
Hole meeting was the first time that some- 
one had thought to re-introduce the class- 
room educators to the psychologists. Woods 
Hole was significant, because American - 
chology had been drifting away from the 
problems of learning as it occurs in school 
since about 1900. Whatever the reasons for 
the drift (and as an outsider with a life- 
long prejudice, I would attribute it to the 
malignant promptings of the rat-and-maze 
men) the focus of study for most American 
psychologists had changed. They became 
obsessed with studying the short-term proc- 
ess of learning in simplified situations, 
rather than the long-term acquisition of 
patterns of thought so characteristic of hu- 
man education. 

Parallel with this unfortunate shift was 
a tendency to abandon the old emphasis on 
general understanding in education in favor 
of learning specific skills. Few people — until 
some very recent research — concerned them- 
selves with ‘‘old’’ problems, such as how 
memory and knowledge in one discipline 
are transferable to another. When I was 


quite small, a hopelessly old-fashioned 
gentleman persuaded my parents to make 
me learn Latin, because “it would be a 
good discipline for his mind.” I resented 
this bitterly. It turns out the old gentleman 
was almost right—at least in the light of 
recent theory. Not about Latin, of course, 
but about certain kinds of learning which 
do impart a sense of basic structure to the 
mind. Bruner and his colleagues at Woods 
Hole present a new and quite sophisticated 
version of the old gentleman’s theory of 
learning: ‘Virtually all the evidence of the 
last two decades on the nature of learning 
has indicated that, while the original theory 
of formal discipline was poorly stated in 
terms of the training of faculties, it is indeed 
a fact that massive general transfer can be 
achieved by appropriate learning, even to 
the degree that learnir.g properly leads one 
to learning how to learn.” 


THE RHETORIC OF JOHANNES 
FILIUSGERALDI KENNEDIENSIS 


According to the New Yorker (February 4, 
1961), “the talk of the town”’ is a renaissance 
in rhetoric. Our thanks to Susan Levy of 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


ARISTOTLE RECOGNIZED only one (good) style, 
while Cicero thought that there were three 
styles—the plain, the middle, and the grand. 
To Aristotle, who considered it sufficient for 
a style to be clear ard appropriate, avoid- 
ing undue elevation (whence bombast) and 
excessive lowliness, it would have seemed 
that Mr. Kennedy had achieved the Golden 
Mean. The formality of the Inaugural Ad- 
dress (‘‘To that world assembly of sover- 
eign states, the United Nations .. .”’) is 
appropriate to the subject; the language (‘In 
your hands, my fellow-citizens, more than 
mine, will rest the final success or failure of 
our course”) is clear and direct. Cicero’s 
ideal orator was able to speak in all three 
styles, in accordance with the demands of his 
subject, and in that respect Mr. Kennedy 
filled the role by speaking plainly on the 
practical (‘‘All this will not be finished in 
the first one hundred days’’), by speaking 
formally but directly on the purpose of na- 
tional defense (‘“‘For only when our arms are 
sufficient beyond doubt can we be certain 
beyond doubt that they will never be em- 
ployed”), and by speaking grandly on the 
potential accomplishments of the movement 
toward the New Frontier (“The energy, the 
faith, the devotion which we bring to this 
endeavor will light our country and all who 
serve it—and the glow from that fire can 
truly light the world”). 
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The address, however, is largely in the 
grand style, which is characterized by Cic- 
ero as the ultimate source of emotional 
persuasion, through figures of speech and 
a certain degree of dignified periodic 
rhythm, not iambic (“The world is very 
different now. For man holds in his mortal 
hands the power to abolish all forms of 
human poverty, and all forms of human 
life’). The oration is so rich in figures of 
speech—the many metaphors include a 
torch, a beachhead, jungles, a trumpet, a 
tiger—that we can imagine students of the 
future studying it for examples of anti- 
thesis (“If a free society cannot help the 
many who are poor, it cannot save the 
few who are rich”), personification (‘‘.. . 
the hand of mankind’s final war”), and 
anaphora (“Not as a call to bear arms, 
though arms we need; not as a call to 
battle, though embattled we are... ”). 
“Battle” and ‘‘embattled’’—an excellent ex- 
ample of paronomasia. 

And so we leave the speech to the stu- 
dents of rhetoric, having invoked for Mr. 
Kennedy the blessings of Aristotle and 
Cicero, and for ourself the hope that he 
has reéstablished the tradition of political 
eloquence. 


MORE ABOUT PU 


Articles and reviews continue to be written 
about Alexander Lenard’s popular transla- 
tion of Winnie-the-Pooh. In the Washington 
Post (December 19, 1960) there appeared the 
following interesting comparison between 
the original and the translation. Contributed 
by Mr. Alfred Stefferud of Washington, D.C. 


It Is IN HIS RENDITION of Milne’s nonsense 
verses that Dr. Lenard shows his greatest 
ingenuity. His translation of the Pooh’s (or 
Pu’s) metaphysical poem beginning 

On Monday, when the sun is hot 

I wonder to myself a lot: 

“Now is it true or is it not 

That what is which and which is what?” 
becomes almost like a parody of the me- 
dieval hymnist, Thomas of Celano 

Dies ille, dies Lunae 

Semper venit opportune. 

Rogo vos et quaero id: 

Quid est quod et quod est quid? 


In the New York Times Book Review (Feb- 
ruary 19, 1961), the first section of the “‘In 
and out of books” feature by Lewis Nichols 
is entitled Nota bene and refers to the “‘Best 
seller list’’ on the right-hand side of the page 
where Winnie ille Pu is listed number 16. 
Contributed by Mr. Fred Moore of River- 
side High School, Painesville, Ohio. 


Hopiz INVENIES si ad dextram inspicies quod 
antea vidisti numquam; multos dies haud 
dubie expectandum antequam tale rursus 
videas. Liber est olim puellis puerisque 
scriptus nunc mirabile dictu in indice libror- 
um saepissime adultis venditorum positus 
—sed solum cum in linguam Latinam erat 
translatus. Vocatur ille liber (quis ig- 
norat?) “Winnie Ille Pu” sive vetus A. A. 
Milnei amicus, ab Alexandro Lenardo tra- 
ductus. 


ON THE PALATINE 


Mr. Arnaldo Cortesi of the New York Times 
News Service, reporting from Rome on May 
27, 1961, tells of new archaeological finds on 
the Palatine hill. 


TWO FRESCOED ROOMS that may have been part 
of the house of Augustus have been brought 
to light by excavations on the Palatine 
hill. 

In the view of experts, the delicate beau- 
ty of mural paintings adorning the rooms, 
some in a style like that of modern im- 
pressionists, makes the discovery the most 
important find of its kind since the so-called 
house of Livia was unearthed on the Pala- 
tine almost a century ago. 

Excavations will continue in the hope of 
establishing whether the two rooms be- 
longed to the house of Augustus. Archeolo- 
gists do not agree as to where Augustus’ 
residence was. 

The discovery was made by Dr. Jan 
Filippo Carettoni, superintendent of an- 
tiquities of the Palatine and Roman Forum. 

The two rooms had escaped detection 
hitherto because they were filled with rub- 
ble. They were near the temple of Apollo, 
the house of Livia and the remains of the 
Roma quadrata. 

The house of Livia was built by Emperor 
Augustus for his wife, Livia Drusilla. She 
had been married to Tiberius Claudius Nero 
and was the mother of Tiberius, the second 
Roman emperor. Augustus forced her hus- 
band to divorce her so he could marry her 
himself. 

The Roma quadrata was the Rome en- 
closed by walls that, according to tradition, 
Romulus founder of the city, built round 
a square on the Palatine hill in 753 B.C. 

The frescoed wall in one room shows a 
portico or colonnade with columns in yellow 
and white and with a border in bright red. 
From the colonnade hang festoons of pine 
shoots in bright green and fir cones in 
brown. In the background there is another 
portico in less brilliant colors. 

Archeologists said that this was the first 
time that the pine tree was used as a 
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decorative motif in Roman frescoes. The 
tree was sacred to Cybele, mother of the 
gods in the religion of Phrygia, a region 
of Asia Minor. Cybele became widely known 
in Rome only during the reign of Claudius, 
who ascended the throne 27 years after 
Augustus’ death. 

The frescoes in the second room show a 
theatrical stage with a door at each end 
flanked by panels of red. A reproduction 
of a small rustic sanctuary is on a door in 
the center of the stage. 

Above the scenes on the walls are a 
number of masks. They are painted with 
a technique used by artists of the 19th 
century in which colors are applied in spots. 
Among the masks is one of Silenus, com- 
panion of Bacchus, the Greek god of wine, 
with green hair and green reflections on 
his face. Small figures of winged archers 
in bright red are above the masks. 


FROM A GRECIAN URN 


Our last article, taken from Time (June 2, 
1961), is about modern furniture cut to the 
ancient Greek ideal. Compare Life for Sep- 
tember 15, 1961. 


For ALMOST A QUARTER of a century, Designer 
T. H. (for Terence Harold) Robsjohn-Gib- 
bings successfully designed stark, austere 
contemporary furniture for a number of top 
U.S. manufacturers. A decorator, architect, 
author (Good-Bye, Mr. Chippendale), and 
longtime admirer of the durability of classic 


Greek forms, Gibbings grew increasingly 
disenchanted with the coldness and built-in 
“artificial obsolescence” of most modern 
furniture. Poking through museums and 


private art collections all over the USS. 
and Europe, he cribbed ideas from the 
drawings on ancient Greek pottery and bas- 
reliefs. This week in Athens, a new line 
of classically inspired furniture based on 
Gibbings’ research into the Greece of 25 
centuries ago went on display in the form 
of klismoi (chairs), difroi (stools), and 
trapezia (tables). 

Gibbings’ new pieces have their models’ 
clean, simple lines and gracefully swoop- 
ing curves, which can be fitted easily into 
the modern split-level, while at the same 
time suggesting the ageless charm of an- 
tiquity. In the Gibbings collection is a 
leather-topped folding stool with four sturdy 
horse legs, which was copied from a mid- 
6th century earthen plaque in the West 
Berlin State Museum. Other straight-legged 
stools are borrowed from a frieze in the 
Parthenon. Copied line for line and curve 
for curve from the stele of Hegeso, built 
in 400 B.C., is a large chair with curved 
back and legs. Gibbings’ couches reflect the 
economy of the classical Greeks, who used 
them for sitting, sleeping or eating. Modern 
users, if they like, can follow the Greek 
custom of dining from a small side table 
while reclining on the couch and then shov- 
ing the table under the couch to make 
room for the dancing girls. 

Produced in Greek walnut, bronze and 
leather, Gibbings’ collection of 19 pieces, 
almost totally handcrafted, costs a Pyrrhic 
$10,000, but Gibbings hopes to mass-produce 
a complete line in Greece for the more 
modest buyer. “People are now ready to 
accept the classical environment in their 
homes,” says Gibbings. “We need to return 
to the ancient Greek practice of perfecting 
existing things and not trying to forget 
them by producing shinier new ones.” 
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A CLASSICAL HARVEST: HILARITAS 


} WE BUT OBSERVE our country cousins, 
we shall see in many subtle ways how 
unbroken is the line of culture and cus- 
tom which extends from Rome even to 
our dining tables, porches, and barn- 
yards. We, who speak city smart-talk, 
cannot but laugh when Cousin Lyda 
tells us that she has prepared a mess 
of potatoes for our dinner. We smile at 
her quaint and curious phrase when she 
announces that she has been using on 
her porch rocking chair for twenty 
years. The truth is that Cousin Lyda 
describes her dish of potatoes with the 
Roman word for the course of a dinner, 
and she employs a Latin construction to 
describe the use she has had from her 
rocking chair. When Cousin Lyda calls 
her Jersey cow ‘“‘bossy,’”’ she does not 
mean that the gentle creature struts 
and frets her hour upon the pasture. 
She is merely using the Latin cognomen 
for cow, and with a pardonable defect 
appending to the word the fond vocative 
of the second declension singular.! 
When she calls her pigs, ‘‘Whoo pigs, 
sooey, sooey, sooey,’’ she is using the 
Latin cognomen for pig. Her cry, ‘‘Soo- 
ey, sooey, sooey,’’ may be translated 


into grand textbook English, “O ye 
pigs, O ye pigs, O ye pigs.’’ The design 
and proportions of Cousin Lyda’s deli- 
cate cherry-wood poster bed, which her 
great-grandfather turned from his lathe 
out of a pattern which lay hidden in his 
memory, are the design and propor- 
tions of a small Roman bed. Many of 
Cousin Lyda’s cooking utensils, sewing 
instruments, and beauty paraphernalia 
are exactly like their Roman counter- 
parts. 

The subtle and indirect line of clas- 
sical culture which permeates the life 
of the rural South is an image of the 
direct line of classical thought and sen- 
timent which was lively in forming 
ideals of culture amongst ante-bellum 
Southerners. Even today this antique 
devotion to the classics bears fruit. Not 
only is it evident in consciously wrought 
Southern letters. It is evident in legal 
briefs, in editorials, and in political 
appeals. It is evident in the Southern- 
er’s personal choices, in his idiosyn- 
crasies, and in his natural predilections. 
The dramatic scenery of Vergil, Catul- 
lus, and Horace—storms, the grave 
of a brother, the quiet beneath a vine 
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on a summer’s day, the ridiculous pomp 
of a servant’s dress, the fresh smell 
of new-plowed fields—is the familiar 
scenery of the Southern farmer’s daily 
activity; and the ghostly settings of 
his imagination not infrequently flow 
through his being in rhythms of clas- 
sical verse. To the Southern climate, 
to the Southern fields, to the Southern 
family graveyards the Roman poets 
seem truly native. And the Southern 
country man is about the poets as he 
is about most things. He simply will 
not let bygones be bygones. 

With purpose the ante-bellum scholar 
pursued the study of classical authors; 
with purpose he continued to read the 
classical authors into the years of his 
manhood. His engagement with Cicero 
was not the schoolboy’s one-year battle. 
It was a lifetime devotion. He treated 
Cicero to the courtesy of a mature read- 
er, and he studied Cicero with the zeal 
of a man who truly did believe that 
Europe owed its tradition of humane 
learning more to Cicero than to any 
other man. If we are to believe the 
novelists, and every Southerner can 
support the tradition with a kinsman, 
the ante-bellum Southerner took his 
pleasure by rocking on his verandah 
and sipping a toddy to the rhythm of 
gay, deep Horace. The situation is 
amenable. The poet is sophisticated; 
the reader is mature; the setting is 
calculated to nourish a well-disposed 
imagination. 

Of material witness to the high re- 
gard in which the ante-bellum South 
held the classical authors there is evi- 
dence abundant. Tombstones testify. 
Wills and family Bibles testify. Of sta- 
tistics which count the press who 
followed classical courses at the ante- 
bellum colleges we have abundance. Of 
records which detail the high stand- 
ards of proficiency in the reading of 
Greek and Latin authors which ante- 
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bellum colleges required for entrance 
we have plenty. Of ringing statements 
as to the value of the classics we have 
no end. 

But it is not to statistics, not to rec- 
ords, not to ringing statements that I 
invite you. It is to Virginia. The time 
is the eighteenth century. She boasts 
a college, William and Mary. The char- 
ter of the college is written in Latin. 
It grants the school her right to exist 
as a school, the funds to maintain her 
work, and an expanse of ground which 
covers twenty thousand acres. For this 
land the trustees of the college and 
the President of the college agree to 
pay a certain yearly rent to the king. 
And what is this rent? ‘‘Two copies of 
Latin Verses Yearly, on every Fifth 
Day of November, at the house of our 
governor....’’? 

There is a tavern in the town. Its 
gathering room is named the Apollo 
Room. Above the mantel of the room 
is an Apollonian inscription: Hilaritas 
sapientum et bonae vitae proles.3 

From William and Mary College 
came a young graduate who would find 
the classics a steady source of wisdom 
in his life. Until the age of nine this 
boy studied the rudiments of Greek, 
Latin, and French under a Scottish cler- 
gyman, Mr. Douglas. At the age of nine 
he came to the instruction of a Rever- 
end Mr. Maury. When this lad entered 
the college of William and Mary, he 
had studied the classics closely for 
about six years. He entered a world 
where the classics of Rome and Greece 
were laced to the fresh water of fron- 
tier Virginia. It was a heady drink, 
for colleges in the ante-bellum South 
were strict and disciplined. At a typical 
college a freshman student rose early 
in the morning and recited his first 
lesson, projective geometry, at seven 
a.M. After the recitation he ate a quick 
breakfast. From eight o’clock until elev- 
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en he studied his Latin. At eleven 
o’clock he recited his Latin. After din- 
ner he studied his Greek from one 
o’clock until four. At four o’clock he re- 
cited his Greek. After supper the schol- 
ar prepared for his early morning reci- 
tation. Should the scholar fail at his 
recitation three times, he found himself 
rusticated. 

Our young scholar was diligent and 
precise in acquiring a knowledge of 
classical languages. In later years his 
grandchildren often heard him say, “If 
he had to decide between the pleasure 
derived from the classica: education 
which his father gave him and the es- 
tate left him, he would decide in favor 
of the former.’’* He wrote in 1810 to 
John Adams, a former President of 
the United States of America, ‘‘I thank 
on my knees him who directed my early 
education, for having put into my pos- 
session this rich source of delight; and 
I would not exchange it for anything 
which I could then have acquired and 
have not since acquired.’’5 

Under George Wythe, a distinguished 
Virginia lawyer and professor of law 
at William and Mary, he read his law. 
In George Wythe the young man found 
a companion with whom to read the 
classics, for George Wythe was taught 
by his mother when he was a boy “far 
in the backwoods on the frontier of 
civilization.’’6 

Is not this a striking image of the 
value which the Southerner placed upon 
the classics? A frontier woman man- 
ages her cottage amidst cares many 
and serious. Disease is swift. Death is 
swifter. Food must be husbanded 
against the winter. Yet Mrs. Wythe 
judges that great as are these cares 
they shall not hinder her from passing 
to her son her knowledge of Greek. 
Under hardships which would in them- 
selves defeat most modern men, Mrs. 
Wythe interrupts her daily frontier du- 


ties for the civility of declining nouns 
and conjugating verbs with her little 
son. 

In both law and classics our scholar 
excelled. In law he achieved the high- 
est posts to which a lawyer may as- 
pire. In the classics he read every day 
until his death, July 4, 1826. His home, 
his grounds, his discourse all revealed 
how deep was the hold of the classical 
world upon him. His sister, Jane, died 
and he composed for her a charming 
epigram in Latin: 

Ah, Joanna, puellarum optima, 
Ah, aevi virentis flore praecepta, 

Sit tibi terra levis; 

Longe, longeque valeto!7 
In 1782 his wife died, and he marked 
her monument in Greek with two lines 
from Homer’s Iliad (22.389-390).8 

In his latter years “he more and 
more frequently ended letters with a 
Latin phrase borrowed from Pliny and 
Cicero.”’® This was not an attempt to 
impress himself upon his_ reader. 
Thomas Jefferson needed not to im- 
press. He had written the Declaration 
of Independence. He had been Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. 
He had founded the University of Vir- 
ginia. More and more as an old man 
he found that he had to turn to Pliny 
and to Cicero to speak what he would 
say. What they say to him and why 
they speak what he cannot are con- 
texts in which every Latin quotation 
of Jefferson’s letters must be studied. 

In the year that Jefferson died, 1826, 
there were two young men, fellow-ca- 
dets at West Point, who were destined 
to lead the Southern Confederacy when 
it fought for its right to secede from 
the union of states. They were Robert 
E. Lee and Jefferson Davis, both men 
well-grounded in the classics. 

As a boy Davis was sent to a Do- 
minican school, the school of St. Thom- 
as Aquinas at Springfield, Kentucky. 
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Here he studied Latin grammar for 
two years. In 1817, he returned home 
to Mississippi and attended schools 
about his home. In 1821, his fourteenth 
year, he was sent to Transylvania Uni- 
versity at Lexington, Kentucky, where 
the academic course was mainly clas- 
sics, ancient history, mathematics, and 
oratory. ‘‘Davis became well-grounded 
in the classics, especially Latin, and 
formed the habit of omnivorous read- 
ing; so that he became the best in- 
formed, possibly the best educated, 
man in the United States Senate.’’1° 

In his middle years Jefferson Davis, 
a widower, married Varina Howell. To 
her virtues was added a knowledge of 
the classics in which she had been 
beautifully educated by Judge Winches- 
ter of Salem, Massachusetts. Theirs 
was that fine family life which was one 
of the best fruits of Southern culture. 
In their home was practised ‘“‘the great 
Southern art of conversation 
through which the people profoundly 
understood one another, and were made 
civilized.’’11 Not infrequently the con- 
versation turned upon politics. Or again 
the conversation would turn upon fam- 
ily matters. When Jefferson Davis and 
his brothers were tired beyond the 
point of conversing, ‘‘Miss Varina read 
to the company, and she translated with 
perfect accuracy the Latin quotations 
in the texts.’’12 

The simplicity, the harmony, the 
yielding to nature of the Davis family 
are reminiscent of an abstract descrip- 
tion of a good family in Cicero’s charm- 
ing De officiis. In this essay there are 
four points which seem typical both of 
the ideal Cicero and of the ideal clas- 
sical world which the ante-bellum 
Southerner inhabited. Cicero urges his 
son Marcus, to whom the essay is ad- 
dressed, to respect honor (1.27). Cicero 
urges his son to proper conversation 
(1.37). Cicero instructs his son to re- 


spect first the state and then his kins- 
men out of whom the state grows (1.17). 
He assures his son that of all economic 
pursuits agriculture is best and noblest 
(1.42). 

From these four ideas let us move 
to consider that man who stands as a 
chief emblem of the nobility of charac- 
ter which the ante-bellum South could 
produce. He is Robert E. Lee. 

While Lee must have absorbed much 
of the classical habit of thought and 
sentiment unconsciously, for he was 
reared in the classical tradition of Old 
Virginia, he nonetheless opened his na- 
ture consciously to classical influences. 
He pursued the study of Latin and 
Greek authors and attained a high lev- 
el of competence in them. The spirit 
of the classics never deserted him. 
In Lee’s life we may see the incarnation 
of Cicero’s four principles of proper 
conduct. 

Of honor we need not speak. Inci- 
dents from his life that demonstrate 
how razor-sharp was the edge of honor 
upon which Lee balanced himself, how 
precise was his decorum, are legion. 

Of Lee’s fondness for conversation 
much has been said. His West Point 
classmate, Joseph E. Johnston, wrote 
of Lee when he was a cadet: 

We had the same intimate associates, who 
thought as I did, that no other youth or man 
so united the qualities that win warm friend- 
ship or command high respect. For he was 


full of sympathy and kindness, genial and 
fond of gay conversation.13 


Even when he was an important man, 
Lee often conversed with younger 
friends in a manner that was “lively, 
with many touches of teasing, and with 
an occasional mild pun.’’14 

Hilaritas is easy, indeed, to the young 
who inhabit its province. But to the old, 
to the broken, to the defeated it comes 
only as sapientum et bonae vitae proles. 
Love of good conversation was a char- 
acteristic of General Lee from his early 
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days even into those dark days after 
the war. 


Most of all did he relish a round of visits to 
his own kin, with whom he delighted to talk 
of the doings of their relatives. Chatter of 
this sort never bored him. Naturally soci- 
able and devoted to his countless cousins he 
sympathized with all their distresses and 
rejoiced in their little triumphs."5 


Of family affairs, Cicero had written 
to his son, is profound conversation 
made. 

Lee’s fondness for his kinsmen came 
as a natural heritage from his Southern 
family, and it was genuine. 


Every true Carter liked everybody, but most 
of all he liked his kinspeople. Often and joy- 
fully they visited one another. Of journeying 
and letter-writing and the exchange of fam- 
ily news, the years brought no end.1¢ 
Magnum est enim eadem habere monu- 
menta maiorum, iisdem uti sacris, se- 
pulcra habere communia, Cicero had 
written. Cicero recognized that man 
sees the metaphysical reality through 
the physical substance. While kinship 
comes about through physical means, 
kinship is finally an abstract idea for 
kinsmen who are separated by space. 
Where kinsmen live in proximity with 
kinsmen they find that their love is 
now modified, now expanded each day, 
for kinsmen see through the physical 
bearing of those they love some subtle- 
ty of essential being which they had 
not seen before. Suppose a kinsman 
lives distant from his kinsmen. What 
he loves is his idea or memory of his 
kinspeople. His idea is fixed, static, 
and abstracted from any physical re- 
ality. By placing the common tomb as 
the climax of his requirements for a 
common life for kinsmen, Cicero sug- 
gests that for kinsmen to feel the kindly 
geniality that kinsmen should natur- 
ally feel, they must live their entire 
lives in close proximity to one another. 
All over the Southern countryside you 
will find little groves, planted with ce- 


dars, fenced about with limestone walls 
or cast-iron palings, where kinsmen lie 
buried together beneath quaint stones 
and in remarkable crypts. For the South 
the modern city cemetery or the egali- 
tarian memorial garden is an innova- 
tion. The common graveyard is an ur- 
ban invention and an urban necessity; 
the family graveyard belongs to the life 
of the countryside. 

To establish wide identity with one’s 
kinsmen requires that one live in an 
agricultural community. Without this 
mode of life the kindly, gentle feeling 
for a large body of individual kinspeo- 
ple is impossible. There are at least 
three factors that bind agrarian kins- 
men together in sentiment. Their wealth 
is in physical rather than abstract prop- 
erties, and they are bound together in 
similar interests. They live in close 
proximity, and they respond with their 
emotions to one another’s daily affairs. 
The kinsmen are aware of a large body 
of their common past, and live amongst 
the scenery of its enactment. 

These things Robert E. Lee, like 

Cicero, knew. He was an agrarian. He 
urged his friends to hold fast to the 
land in an age when fabulous fortunes 
of paper were being accumulated and 
lost by men like Mark Twain. He re- 
fused the presidency of an insurance 
company, a type of speculation which 
breathes only by means of liquid, paper 
wealth. After the War Between the 
States he wrote detailed letters of agri- 
cultural advice to his planter son to 
such an extent that the letters comprise 
a fair volume. 
Outside his profession his chief interests 
were not cultural but agricultural and so- 
cial. The ideal life, had he been able to 
fashion it, would have been to entertain or to 
visit pleasant people and friendly ‘kinfolk, 
while riding daily over a small plantation 
that was tilled by white men and was im- 
proving in value and in appearance.'* 

May I submit this man, a Ciceronian 
of sorts, as emblematic of a type of 
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the whole ante-bellum South? Ante-bel- 
lum Southerners studied their classics 
as one would study a canon for be- 
havior. They took the Latin and Greek 
authors as guides to wisdom and the 
good life. 

The hilaritas which they achieved is 
not dead. The traveler will find the 
Southern country man who lives in 
counties remote from cities a man 
who tends to kindliness and gentleness. 
He is eager to please. He is patient 
toward the limits of his own nature. 
His life has a cheerful order which 
rises out of the discipline of the old 
Roman and Greek, who brought forth 
Ai the word hilaritas; out of St. Paul who 


1 Although most dictionaries cast doubt upon 
this etymology, it is supported by the American 
college dictionary. 

2 Edgar W. Knight, A documentary history of 
education in the South before 1860 (North Caro- 
lina 1950) vol.1, p.437. 

3Karl Lehman, Thomas Jefferson American 
humanist (Macmillan 1947) p.219. 

4 Ibid., p.34. 

5 Ibid., p.34. 

6 Ibid., p.38. 

7 Ibid., p.223. 


baptized the word and gave it its prop- 
er relation, as a Christian virtue, to 
other Christian virtues. 

While classical influence informs 
Cousin Lyda’s words, her quaint phras- 
es, the posts of her bed, even more 
does it inform her ready greeting to 
the stranger, her cousinly devotion, her 
good talk, her face which turns with 
contentment toward the hill where her 
family lies buried and where she knows 
that some day the cedars will drop 
berries on her gravestone. In the South 
the classics have wrought mightily. 


Warp ALLEN 
Mississippi State College for Women 


8 Ibid., p.223. 

9 Ibid., p.60. 

10 Allen Tate, Jefferson Davis his rise and fall 
(Minton Balch 1929) p.60. 

11 Ibid., p.75. 

12 Ibid., p.75. 

13 Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee (Scrib- 
ners 1949) vol. 1, p.74. 


14 Ibid., vol. 1, p.451. 
15 Ibid., vol. 4, p.500. 
16 Ibid., vol. 1, p.25. 
17 Ibid., vol. 1, p.454. 
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The Egyptians, by Cyrm Atprep. (Ancient 
peoples and places.) New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger 1961. Pp. 268. $6.50. 


THOSE INTERESTED IN GENERAL reading about 
antiquity and in the stocking of under- 
graduate libraries will welcome this addi- 
tion to the Ancient peoples and places se- 
ries, although all who can will probably 
want to order their copies in England where 
the price is nearly thirty per cent less. 
In this book, Mr. Aldred seeks to present 
to the general reader. with little or no 
background in ancient studies a survey of 
the ancient Egyptians, their nature and 
problems, and our difficulties in getting at 
their history. Consistent with this end, he 
makes every attempt to avoid controversial 
subjects. This is not easy to do, however, 
in view of the fact that, since so little 
actually is known about Egyptian political 
history, much that passes for it in the 
modern age is at best educated and often 
radically differing opinion. 

The book consists of a preliminary survey 
of the problems of uncovering Egyptian 
history, a brief consideration of Egyptian 
geography, and a short treatment of social, 
cultural, and political developments. Al- 
dred’s analysis of Egyptian history stands 
largely upon the observation that the pe- 
culiarities of the land, which made it mark- 
edly different from the rest of the world 
and a recognized tourist attraction for all 
time to come, are not due to its geo- 
graphical isolation, which he regards as 
having been too greatly stressed in the 
past. He quite accurately cites (p.71) the 
fact that Egypt “shared a common trade, 
technology, and material culture with her 
neighbours and while strongly influenced 
by them, also influenced them in turn.” 
For him the real difference is primarily 
due to political institutions, and among 
these the greatest factor seems to be the 
personal importance of the pharaoh. 

While the author has touched upon a point 
here which should indeed receive serious 
attention, he tends to limit his own argu- 
ment considerably when he observes (p. 139) 
that the success of the pharaoh in repulsing 
the Libyan invasions of the twelfth century 
resulted in the failure to take advantage 
of “the transfusions of new blood and ideas, 
such as rejuvenated the peoples of Canaan 


and created the vigourous city-states. There- 
after [Egypt] lived on, a Bronze Age ana- 
chronism jin a world that steadily moved 
away from her.” Whether geography is the 
major factor or not, surely here is iso- 
lationism to a fairly great degree. 

Further, the isolationism which Aldred 
would like to demolish receives support at 
least by implication in his tendency to treat 
Egypt’s problems in international relations 
as completely centered about the land of 
the Nile. The Hittites and the Mitanni seem 
to exist primarily to provide diversion for 
the pharaohs, and the invasions of the 
Mediterranean Sea-peoples are seen only 
with the barest introductory remarks con- 
cerning their relation to the momentous 
events associated with the decline of 
Mycenaean culture in Greece. It would per- 
haps be asking too much of such a brief 
survey of Egyptian history to pay much 
attention to these problems, but the lack 
of such attention serves to heighten the 
very impression the author wishes to avoid. 

In my mind, there is also something to 
be added to the author's treatment of the 
Amun priesthood. There is a disinclination 
to deal with the political problems posed 
by this very powerful body. This might 
have come in a discussion of the efforts 
of Hatshepsut to win its support while re- 
versing the expansionist policies which had 
enriched it, and of the further problem 
of young Thutmose III, whose attitude to- 
wards conquest was considerably different 
from her own. These matters are almost 
inescapable in any treatment of Ikhnaton’s 
attempts at religious reform, since the 
Amun priesthood was his chief target. Al- 
dred’s explanation of Ikhnaton as vicious 
and insane (p. 164), but meekly accepted 
by devout Egyptians, tends to leave even 
more shrouded in mystery any attempt to 
discuss a continuity of problems in the 
period of the New Kingdom. 

Finally, the author’s announced policy of 
using the Greek versions of Egyptian proper 
names only perpetuates the obscurity which 
Orientalists have not yet reduced to order. 
For they have written enough so that the 
Greek forms are likely now to appear more 
obscure to the casual reader than even the 
partially corrected ones of current scholar- 
ship. With these objections raised, how- 
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ever, it should be stressed again that this 
book very admirably does what it sets out 
to do: survey Egyptian history for the 
beginner. The writing is clear, the illus- 
trations excellent, and the book itself be- 
longs on the general reading shelves of 
every library. 


JoHN W. SNYDER 
Indiana University 


Tradition und Geist, gesammelte Essays zur 
Dichtung, by Kart Remvnarpt, ed. by Cari 
Becker. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht 
1960. Pp.448. DM 27.50. 


WITH THE PRESENT VOLUME on poetry we have 
a continuation of the selections from Rein- 
hardt’s work, which first began to appear 
in Vermdchtnis der Antike (1959, reviewed 
in CJ 56 [1960] 40-42). Poetry and criticism, 
rather than the history and philosophy of 
history presented in the first volume, were 
Reinhardt’s major interest, and, as noted 
before, he has sufficient unity of purpose 
and interest to make a collection of dis- 
sociated essays entirely feasible. This time 
the editor’s job has come off even more 
successfully; there is nothing here to leave 
the reader with the feeling that Reinhardt 
himself would not have selected it for 
such a collection. Indeed, seven of the es- 
says are from his own collective volume, 
Von Werken und Formen, published in 1948. 
The essays here presented can be di- 
vided into four categories, within the frame- 
work of poetry indicated by the title. The 
first group concerns itself with some aspects 
of the Homeric question for which critical 
literary study promises answers. The sec- 
ond consists of pieces of literary criticism 
and reconstruction from the writings of 
Solon, the tragic poets, and Aristophanes. 
The third is a series of observations on 
the effect of the classics upon German 
literature, and the fourth is the one essay, 
“Die Krise des Helden,’’ which seems to 
be the tail that wags the dog, in that a 
preoccupation with aristocracy, not to say 
elitism, appears as a theme running through 
most of the selections here provided. 
Whether he is explaining Snell’s discov- 
ery of the lack of volitional morality in 
Homer, by noting the social aspects of the 
discrimination between “good” and “bad,” 
in “Tradition und Geist im homerischen 
Epos’’ (pp. 5f.), watching Aristophanes’ re- 
action to widespread democratization (pp. 
260ff.), or noting Goethe’s insistence that no 
one henceforth would be able to judge his 
poetry (p. 277), Reinhardt seems to be ob- 
serving the phenomenon of the gifted indi- 


vidual of superlative morality. If there is a 
value judgment in this, it rests more with 
the selection of material than with precept, 
and so may be as much the work of the edi- 
tor as of Reinhardt. Its importance to Rein- 
hardt, however, emerges in the last essay, 
which is devoted to wondering if such pos- 
itive heroism has not passed from the scene 
since 1933. 


JoHn W. SNYDER 
Indiana University 


I problemi del De ira di Seneca alla luce 
dell’aualisi stilistica, by Cocctia. 
(Nuovi saggi 20.) Rome: Edizioni dell’ 
Ateneo 1958. Pp. 155. L.1600. 


No SYNTHESIS OF SENECA’s thought can be 
contemplated until the order of composition 
of his works has been established with a 
fair degree of certainty. The chronological 
tables which have been suggested so far are 
varied, uncertain, and subjective. Francesco 
Giancotti’s recent attempt to establish a 
chronology of the dialogues based on objec- 
tive data alone has proved disappointing. 

Michele Coccia believes that a rigorous 
stylistic analysis of all the prose works 
should, with the help of the few fixed dates 
and termini, make it possible to arrive at 
a reasonably secure relative chronology. 
In what is apparently the first of a series 
of studies, Coccia skilfully investigates the 
complex problems dealing with the organ- 
ization and interpretation of the De ira. 
His searching examination of its style en- 
ables him to demonstrate that the three 
books are stylistically consistent and to 
argue convincingly against the scholars who 
believe either that the De ira consists of 
two treatises unsuccessfully fused or that 
a long interval separated the composition 
of the third book from that of the first two. 

In the course of his study, Coccia makes 
some penetrating observations concerning 
Seneca’s technique and his use of rhetorical 
figures. The discussion of his fondness, 
throughout the treatise, for one particular 
device is especially illuminating: the al- 
ternation between periods written in a high- 
ly rhetorical fashion and characterized by 
broken clauses, containing questions, excla- 
mations, long series of nouns, verbs, etc. 
(maniera retorica), and plainer, more meas- 
ured, controlled and ample periods (maniera 
piana). The tensions contrived by this 
dialectic or alternate succession of rhetorical 
and non-rhetorical sentences are character- 
istic of the whole treatise and, according 
to Coccia, tend to be far less frequent in the 
later works of Seneca. 
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Coccia attempts to define the similarities 
and differences in the style of the De ira, 
of the two Consolations known to have been 
written during Seneca’s exile in Corsica 
(Ad Helviam and Ad Polybium) and of 
the late essay, De vita beata. He shows 
by means of well selected examples that 
the rhetorical ingredients are doled out 
with more parsimony in the Consolations 
than in the De ira, and that various devices 
which tend to emphasize regularity of sen- 
tence structure are used more often and 
more successfully in the Consolations than 
in the De ira (repetitions, parallel con- 
structions, ‘dicolic’ organization of the pe- 
riods, etc.). The style of the De ira, which 
he considers the earliest of Seneca’s extant 
works, is convulsive, irregular, often lack- 
ing in taste and measure; that of the 
Consolations shows more discipline, better 
control of rhetorical devices; that of the 
De vita beata is mature and harmonious. 
Whether these differences are quite as strik- 
ing as Coccia claims, and whether they 
are due to a chronological development 
rather than to. genre and literary models, 
remain to be proved. Coccia’s contention 
that the chronology of the Senecan corpus 
can be established on the basis of stylistic 
analysis may be viewed with a good deal 
of scepticism. But further studies by him 
of Seneca’s remaining prose works are cer- 
tain to add much to our appreciation of the 
philosopher’s technique of writing and com- 
position. 


BertHe M. Marti 


Bryn Mawr College 


Sallust, by Kari Bicuner. Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter 1960. Pp.463. DM 19.80. 


EicHT YEARS aGO Professor Biichner of the 
University of Freiburg published the first 
results of his Sallustian research, his mono- 
graph on the Bellum Jugurthinum. His new 
book, which he suggests is to be used with 
the text of Sallust at hand, presents a 
picture of the man and his work based on 
several decades of intense scholarship, 
mostly German, Scandinavian, and Dutch. 
Against the background of Sallust’s time 
and career Biichner traces his develop- 
ment from a_ second-rate politician and 
writer of pamphlets, such as the invective 
against Cicero and the two advisory letters 
to Caesar (which Biichner considers au- 
thentic in spite of the weighty opposition 
of Syme and Fraenkel), to one of the 
great masters of Roman historiography. No 


one, beginning with Thucydides, can be a 
political historian without a certain bias; 
but, summing up the present stage of Sal- 
lustian studies, Biichner proves, in the wake 
of Klingner and Drexler, how wrong even 
Mommsen and Schwartz were when they 
saw in Sallust only a gifted Tendenzschrift- 
steller. Biichner discusses all the essential 
aspects of his style and thought, including 
the detailed analysis of representative or 
difficult passages. He points to many issues 
that call for further investigation and con- 
siders his work a stage rather than the 
final word in Sallustian studies. Nearly six- 
ty pages of notes deal quite thoroughly 
with most of the essential points of inter- 
pretation and argument as apparent in an 
ever increasing number of publications (a 
reflection, in itself, of the timely appeal 
of the subject to the modern reader and 
scholar). 

Among the aspects of particular concern 
to Biichner (as to some of his collaborators 
in this field) are the prooemia, reflections 
of Sallust’s personal experience and political 
thought, and the speeches, which, as the 
most striking Roman counterpart to the 
Thucydidean model, illustrate his relation 
to his great predecessor and, in general, 
many problems of the Romanization of the 
Hellenic heritage. Biichner’s analysis of the 
most significant features presents these 
speeches as essential stages in the growth 
of Sallustian style and thought. He deals 
first with the discourses which we still can 
read in connection with the narrative, such 
as the agdé-n légo*n between Caesar and 
Cato, and the speeches of Catiline, Mem- 
mius, and Marius which underscore the 
political and moral crisis in the Catilina 
and the Bellum Jugurthinum. Even more 
complicated and rewarding is the discus- 
sion of the six speeches (two in the form 
of letters) which constitute the major rem- 
nant of one of the peaks of ancient his- 
toriography, the Historiae. The words of 
Lepidus and Philippus, Macer and Cotta, 
Pompey and Mithridates, with their numer- 
ous complementary cross-references, em- 
body the types and trends of Roman poli- 
tics and leadership as well as the issues 
of the growing empire in this age of internal 
and external upheaval. The passages and 
aspects selected by the author for particu- 
lar consideration make evident how much 
of the atmosphere of this era Sallust has 
caught with his neo-Thucydidean genius for 
keen, realpolitical observation combined with 
a unique mastery of the power and the 
overtones of language. Thus, recalling the 
intensity of his older contemporary Lu- 
cretius, Sallust appears to sum up the 
Roman character in his concern with the 
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definite and particular historical situation 
and with individual characterization, as 
compared with Hellenic emphasis on the 
general laws of anthré-peia phisis. Biich- 
ner’s Sallust is less the moralizing 
Staatsethiker than the matter-of-fact his- 
torian. The book offers some good com- 
ments, however, on the role played in his 
work by concepts such as mos maiorum, 
virtus, and fortuna, and, on the other hand, 
the symptoms of moral disintegration, as 
an illustration of Sallust’s major theme: 
the fall of the regime of the senatorial 
nobility in the two generations preceding 
the crossing of the Rubicon. 


M. WassERMANN 
Kansas Wesleyan University 


The voting districts of the Roman Republic, 
by Lay Ross Taytor. Rome: American 
Academy 1960. Pp.xv, 353. $10.50 (cloth), 
$9.00 (paper). 


Miss TayYtor in this remarkable book tries to 
solve the peculiar problem of how and why 
the Roman system of voting in the ab- 
solutely unequal thirty-five urban and rural 
tribes evolved and remained in vigor long 
after the Roman Republic had assumed 
the power and rank of the world empire 
of its time. Gerrymandering would not be 
the simple answer, although your reviewer 
first was reminded of this rather modern 
expression when examining the explanations 
given by Miss Taylor, since the individual 
tribes themselves did not represent geo- 
graphically continuous areas—as even very 
unsatisfactory congressional districts in our 
United States must today—but were broken 
up into as many as five or six separate 
divisions in Italy. 

What do we know about the tribes and 
what do we not know even now? We know 
that they were local divisions of citizens, 
that they functioned as voting districts, and 
that there were four divisions in the city, 
the urban tribes, and fifteen or sixteen so- 
called rural tribes, later on increased to 
thirty-one, of the surrounding territory. As 
new territory—uger Romanus, assigned to 
Roman citizens and differing from ager 
publicus, publicly owned land of the Re- 
public itself—was acquired it either fell 
to the several existing old tribes or new 
tribes were instituted. This system explains 
the separated divisions of a tribe. By 241 
B.c. the last two rural tribes had been 
created. 

Every male citizen belonged to a tribe 
according to his (landed) property holding 


or his place of residence. The tribal mem- 
bership was indicated by a special tribal 
surname. Your reviewer was somewhat re- 
minded of the concept of “Heimatrecht” in 
the successor states of the Austrian empire. 

Miss Taylor accepts the theory of Plinio 
Fraccaro (to whose memory she has dedi- 
cated her book) that the ancient tradition 
for the origin and development of Roman 
institutions, and therefore also of the tribes, 
is essentially the correct one, and when 
in the latter part of the sixth century, 
allegedly under Servius Tullius, the tribal 
system was changed from a clan basis to 
a topographical, a parallel change took 
place in the Greek poleis. 

The chief purpose of the new system had 
its basis in the census, and the tribes 
themselves from which the mixed tribal 
centuries of the centuriate assembly were 
enrolled did not become voting units prior 
to 471, when Volero Publilius assigned the 
election of the plebeian tribunes and aediles 
to the tribes. There had to be an uneven 
number of tribes, since each tribe had one 
equal vote, whatever the number of voters 
within the tribe. Various Italian peoples 
received, about the middle of the fourth 
century and later, grants of lesser citizen- 
ship, i.e. the ciwitas sine suffragio (with- 
out vote, but also without tribe). 

The financial tasks of the tribes were the 
collection of the citizen tax, the tributum, 
and the levies for the legions. 

The tribal name of each citizen was 
placed in a standard abbreviated form after 
the father’s praenomen and before the in- 
dividual’s cognomen if there was one. Cic- 
ero’s official name thus read: M. Tullius 
M. f. Cor. Cicero. Cicero’s native town Ar- 
pinum belonged to the Cornelian tribe. C. 
Julius Caesar belonged to the tribe Fabia; 
Augustus as a Julius and an Octavius to the 
tribes Fabia and Scaptia. Thus he appears 
with two tribal names. 

The tribes had various administrative, so- 
cial and judicial functions. Certain officials 
were elected by them, they possessed landed 
estates, burial places and—definitely in the 
later republic—each of the thirty-five tribes 
elected three jurors to the court of the 
centumviri which had jurisdiction in trials 
about inheritance and property. 

The real decline of the tribal power oc- 
curred under Caesar's dictatorship: the 
great Julian managed to impose his laws 
and his candidates for offices upon the as- 
semblies and voters. There was a brief 
revival of tribal power during the Octavian- 
Antonian struggle but with the accession 
of Augustus the tribes lost their influence. 
Outside Rome the census was performed 
according to the enrollment in the local 
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municipalities, but in Rome itself the tribes 
apparently continued as units for census- 
taking and distribution of free grain. In 
the time of the later Julian-Claudian, 
Flavian and Antoninian emperors the tribal 
names apparently gave a certain prestige; 
still later soldiers belonged to ‘“‘pseudo- 
tribes” and took those tribal names from 
an emperor’s nomen. 

It is impossible within the frame of a brief 
review to do more than mention the wealth 
of content, of source material, of stimulat- 
ing explanations and instructive informa- 
tion offered in this work. 

Of particular interest to the more spe- 
cialized reader will be the regional list of 
Italian communities with tribes (pp. 160- 
164) and the list of Republican senators 
with tribes (Ch. 13). Excellent maps assist 
the student who wishes to orient himself 
topographically. 

Professor Taylor’s work is not only im- 
portant and useful to the Latinist, but 
equally to the historian and political sci- 
entist and anyone interested in the historical 
development of direct and indirect democ- 
racy. 


Rosert Rie 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology 


Popular Ethics 


in Ancient Greece 


Lionel Pearson 


This unique study deals 
with the common man in 
classical Greece, and the 
author’s chief concern is 
with the way men thought 
about behavior and char- 
acter, rather than with be- 
havior itself. The em- 
phasis is upon the stand- 
ards of action revealed in 
the fifth-century Attic dra- 
ma and histories. 


About $5.50 


Order from your bookstore, please 


' Stanford 
University Press 


Arete bei Platon und Aristoteles: Zum 
Wesen und zur Geschichte der platonischen 
Ontologie, by Hans Joacumm Kramer. Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winter Universitatsverlag 1959. 
Pp. 600. DM 39.50. 


In 1924 Proressor Jutrus STenzei’s Zahl und 
Gestalt bei Platon und Aristoteles renewed 
the attempt of scholars to discover traces, 
particularly in the Philebis, Laws, Epinomis, 
and Timaeus, of a later theory of Idea- 
Numbers apparently attributed to Plato in 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Influenced heavily 
by Stenzel’s volume and also by an earlier 
book of Professor Jaeger, Zur Entstehungs- 
geschichte der Metaphysik des Aristoteles 
(Berlin 1912), the present paperback dis- 
sertation for the University of Tiibingen, 
under the tutelage of Professor W. Schade- 
waldt, sees traces of Plato’s alleged later 
theory already in the Gorgias and the 
first book of the Republic (Rep. 1 according 
to the author having been composed before 
the Gorgias) primarily in the connotation of 
such terms as taxis and kosmos, which in 
the judgment of Kramer foreshadow the 
concepts of measure and the mean in the 
“‘dialectic’’ dialogues beginning with the 
Theaetetus. 

In the opinion of the reviewer the reader 
should be cautious of the perilous pitfalls 
pertaining to the evidence on which 
Kramer’s thesis rests. The text of the 
Metaphysics, first of all, is frequently ob- 
scure and misleading. Aristotle states, for 
example (987b10): té-n dé méthexin totinoma 
ménon metéballen. hoi mén gar Puthagéreioi 
mimé+sei ta 6nta phasin einai té-n arithméen, 
dé methéxei. But according to the 
following sentence the meaning is that the 
Pythagoreans claim everything exists by im- 
itation of numbers, while Plato claims they 
exist through participation in the Ideas. 
Plato’s alleged lectures, secondly, containing 
his esoteric teaching to his students, may be 
a mere myth developed from rather flimsy 
evidence, according to the argument of Pro- 
fessor Harold Cherniss in The riddle of the 
early Academy (Berkeley 1945). The pas- 
sages in Plato, in the third place, which 
are cited to bolster a theory of Idea-Num- 
bers can be explained without any such 
implication. In Philebus 16d, for example, 
“number” may refer simply to the number 
of intermediate classes between the Idea 
and the lowest species; while Republic 
510b-e may mean merely that the methods 
of mathematics are intermediate between 
the study of material objects and the dia- 
lectic ascent among the Ideas — according 
to the interpretation of Professor Paul 
Shorey in The unity of Plato’s thought 
(Chicago 1904). 
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In spite of these obstacles, however, 
Kramer develops his thesis of a definite 
philosophical continuation from Plato to 
Aristotle by stressing, at times repetitiously, 
a few pertinent passages of Plato. Gorgias 
503-508 and Statesman 283-285, for example, 
are referred to over fifty times each. In 
the latter citation the author (p. 242) sees 
the basis for Aristotle’s definition of ethical 
virtue in the Nicomachean ethics. From one 
sentence in the former passage (Gorgias 
506e1-2), tdxei dra tetagménon kai kekos- 
me-ménon estin hee areté» hekdstou, Krimer 
(p. 362) would have Aristotle derive his state- 
ment in the Nicomachean ethics (1107a6-8): 
did katd mén ousian kai tén légon ton 
td ti én einai légonta mesdters estin 
areté*, to driston kai td ef akréters. 
The latter parallelism appears rather far- 
fetched; while also other influences, such 
as the Greek maxims on moderation, may 
underlie Aristotle’s concept of virtue as a 
mean between two opposite extremes. 

In view of the pitfalls mentioned above, 
moreover, any connection between Plato 
and Aristotle based on Plato’s supposed 
esoteric teaching must remain quite sub- 
jective. In all fairness both to the author 
and to our readers, we admit a preference 
for the views of Professors Shorey and 
Cherniss, and therefore shall leave any 


criticism on this aspect of the volume to 
reviewers who are more favorably disposed 
to Kramer’s position. We might state in 
general that Krimer’s work is most am- 
bitious and deserves the study of Platonists, 
whether or not they will concur with his 
conclusions. 


Rosert G. Hoerser 
Westminster College 


Latin, an introductory course based on 
Latin authors, 2d ed., by Freperic M. WHEE- 
Lock. New York: Barnes and Noble 1960. 
Pp. xxxiii, 377. $4.00 (cloth), $1.95 (paper). 


PROFESSOR WHEELOCK’s Latin was greeted with 
enthusiasm when it first appeared; see CJ 52 
(1956-57) 367-369. This praise was not mis- 
directed; it is still the best grammar sum- 
mary on the market. It is well suited to the 
needs of the beginner in college; the inter- 
mediate student will find it to be a satisfying 
and interesting refresher; it has worked well 
as a text for correspondence-study; the per- 
son who wishes to resurrect his Latin with- 
out personal instruction will have no diffi- 


culty finding his way through these forty 
lessons. Also, in spite of the objections of the 
previous reviewer, I suspect that it could be 
used successfully at the high school level. 

What makes this text so adaptable is 
the ‘fact that here Latin grammar is pre- 
sented as simply and briefly as possible. 
Wheelock has proved that the student does 
not have to be hounded by those horrendous 
terms with which most of us grappled early 
in our acquaintance with Latin. It is a 
shame that he could not have made a 
clean sweep by removing as well the es- 
sentially meaningless labels ‘‘Periphrastic” 
and “Jussive Noun Clause.” 

The use of real, though in most cases 
adapted, Latin sentences chosen from im- 
portant authors gives the student a sense 
of accomplishment. There are no long, in- 
volved, contrived plots in manufactured 
Latin through which the student must pick 
his way only to wonder afterwards whether 
it was worth all the effort. The student’s 
attention is thus concentrated at all times 
on the grammar, although this does not 
mean that the sentences are not thought- 
provoking. I wonder how many instructors 
have managed to get past Vergil’s Varium 
et mutabile semper femina without having 
their classes divide into two equally noisy 
camps? 

The Lessons and the Loci antiqui in this 
new edition of Latin contain few changes. 
The typographical errors that had slipped 
by in the previous printings have been 
corrected. A few paragraphs on Latin word 
order (p.15) are a welcome addition. 

There is left untouched one section that 
might well have been revised. The explana- 
tion of the jussive noun clause (p. 173), 
while it is the accepted one, could have 
been simplified. It would have been easier 
to delete this whole section and simply 
list the verbs that require an “ut clause.” 

The major difference between this and 
the earlier edition lies in the addition of 
a fairly long section, titled Loci immutati 
(pp. 214-84). Here we find about 35 pages 
of unchanged Latin selections. The authors 
represented are Catullus, Cicero (Cat., Tusc. 
disp., De re pub., Pro Arch., De div., De or., 
De of., Ad fam.), Livy, Nepos, Horace, 
Phaedrus, Pliny the Younger, and Martial. 
The arrangement is chronological, although 
for some unknown reason the editor has 
rather half-heartedly added two sections, 
De vita et morte and Anecdotes from Cicero, 
which trail off without division into other 
selections that obviously are not to be in- 
cluded in these categories. 

Once again, as with the Loci antiqui, 
copious vocabulary notes accompany each 
of the Latin passages. In some ways this 
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is an unfortunate arrangement, since by 
the time the student is able to cope with 
unadulterated Latin he should be using a 
dictionary, or, at any rate, the Latin- 
English vocabulary at the end of the book. 
He should also be keeping a vocabulary 
list of his own, on which he can be tested 
frequently. 

Vocabulary at this level presents knotty 
problems. When the student is still work- 
ing on basic grammar how much time can 
be profitably used for vocabulary drill? How 
is he to go about learning the great number 
of new words that he encounters in each 
lesson? Wheelock has not met this problem 
squarely. The vocabulary list in each lesson 
is important because it contains basic 
words; but this is only a beginning. The 
long word lists appearing with the Loci 
antiqui and Loci immutati are merely 
crutches that encourage bad vocabulary 
habits. Since word meanings are as essen- 
tial to translation as the rules of grammar, 
some provision for learning them should be 
made. A ‘fairly long list of basic vocabu- 
lary such as that in Greenough, Kittredge 
and Jenkins, Virgil and other Latin poets 
(pp. 199-220), would be a valuable addition. 
If the more important words of the 
Sententiae, Loci antiqui and Loci immutati 
were included, the list would serve a double 
purpose. It would take the place of the 
poor arrangement in the latter two sections 
and at the same time would provide the 
student and instructor with material for 
concentrated vocabulary drill. 


S. RaMAGE 
Indiana University 


A Greek grammar, by HersertT Weir SMYTH, 
revised by Gorpon M. Messinc. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press 1956. Pp. xviii, 784. 
$10.00. 


THE ORIGINAL EDITION (A Greek grammar for 
colleges, American Book Co. 1920) of this 
important work has been out of print twenty 
years or more, and we welcome this cor- 
rected reissue. A new edition it is not. 
The original plates were evidently kept 
intact and corrections and additions made 
where there was space available. The chief 
modifications consist in a rewriting of the 
Introduction (wherein there is an increase 
of two pages), a supplementary page of 
bibliography, and long notes by Sterling 
Dow on numeral notation (pp.103-104b), 
and on official dating systems (p.722). The 
work as a whole exhibits a vast array of 
classified information. 


The title is too comprehensive; I should 
suggest Grammar of Classical Greek. Tra- 
ditionally, it is true, Greek means the ar- 
chaic period (Homer, etc.) and the classical 
period down into the fourth century, but 
excluding Aristotle. Aristotle is conspicu- 
ously absent from Smyth’s list of cited 
authors (p.6; Plato, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Demosthenes, Homer, Aristophanes and 
Sophocles are the most often cited). In the 
fields of literature and history it may be 
convenient to make a break at, say, 331 
or 323 B.c., but this is awkward linguistically. 
Aristotle shows characteristics transitional to 
the koine. The koine period of Greek is now 
as well known as the archaic and classical, 
and it should be made easily available by a 
comprehensive grammar of the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods.' 

Outside the Introduction, it is Section 1! 
(Letters, Sounds . . .) which has received 
the most changes—it was the most in need 
of improvement. Yet the revision is not 
really up-to-date. A clean dichotomy between 
letter and sound has not been attained. Zeta, 
for instance, remains an ambiguity (22, 26). 
A partly archaic terminology has been re- 
tained.* The ‘table of consonant sounds’ (22) 
is still a graphic-phonetic arrangement. I 
miss certain kinds of factual statements, 
such as a chart of phoneme frequencies or of 
permitted initial consonant clusters.* 

The second, third and fourth parts (Forms, 
Word-formation, Syntax) constitute the heart 
of the book, and Messing has corrected here 
and there, and has added some historical 
notes. This major part of the book has best 
stood the test of time, but some corrective 
notes on morphological analysis are given 
here. 

The root variation, exemplified by tme--: 
tem-, is described in 835 (but modified in 
128a) as metathesis, although this term is 
usually restricted to sporadic unsystema- 
tized cases. Similar variable roots are 
mne*-, ble*-, kme*-, dme*-, etc., all of which 
might have been profitably discussed in 373, 
along with a general treatment of the struc- 
ture of the verbal root. 

Word-formation is handled tersely and 
very completely, but there is some (uncor- 
rected) faulty analysis. In 860.2 a suffix 
-lu- (based on thesliis) should be cancelled, 
since this adjective is from thelé> + -us. 
Likewise a formant -u- (858.15) is poorly 
handled, since none of the examples given 
can be descriptively derived. Vowel-suffix- 
es 1-4 (p.239) are not true suffixes, but 
variations of zero-change. In 863c (line 4) 
for gig-nomai read gi-gn-o-mai. Under -ia 
(p.239, paragraph 6) there is missing a 
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notice of the descriptively minor but his- 
torically important accentuation -id, as in 
spongid < spdéngos ‘sponge,’ patrid ‘lineage’ 
< paté*r. Historical derivation is not always 
clearly separated from descriptive. Thus in 
866.4 the verb basiletio* ‘rule’ seems to the 
casual reader to contain the suffix -etio*, but 
the author knows better, and so will he who 
reads the paragraph twice. Latin cognates 
are occasionally adduced to aid in the analy- 
sis of Greek words—this without distin- 
guishing such analyses from internal ones. 
Thus at 860.5 ddkru is analyzed as dak-ru 
on the basis (?) of Latin dacruma. At 864.1 
malakés is taken from *mal-ako-s on the 
basis of Latin mollis. This is irrelevant to the 
workings of Greek. 

Aspect in the verb, now a standard term, 
is disposed of briefly at 359a; but add (also 
to index) 1648 (on prefixes with perfective 
meaning); also 375, 380, 386. Paragraphs 
1841a-b deal with present and aorist in prohi- 
bitions, an aspectual matter, and 1929ff. deal 
with aspect in the aorist indicative. Aspect 
in the infinitive (1865) is only obliquely 
mentioned as ‘timeless.’ 

Though the term gradation is used in the 
text, more common ablaut has not been 
added; furthermore, phenomena which in the 
book are called metathesis (tme--/tem- 835) 
and syncope (pet-: pt- 493) are both in reality 
varieties of ablaut. Bring together (also in 
the index) the following paragraphs: 27, 35f., 
292, 373, 377, 476, 831, all as different opera- 
tions of ablaut in Greek. 

Miscellaneous corrections: 

In 89, the loss of the second /g/ in gigno- 
mai is dated after 300 B.c., but Aristotle’s 
Ethics (c.340 B.c.) reads gind*skei (EN 1094b) 
and often ginesthai. 

In 127a, add the koine change (as in Aris- 
totle, passim) of /-d-/ to /-th-/ in oudeéis, 
me*deis, to outheis, mestheis. 

In 344 adverbial suffix list is not complete; 
add -tés (in ektés, entés). Put together -ei 
(variant -i) with -ti and -sti. Analyze ethe- 
lonti as having -i not -ti. 

In 865.5 the suffix -ste*no- can be deleted, 
since the sole example dtiste-nos (from 
*dus-ste*nos?) can be more easily analyzed 
as *dus-sta-nos, sta- being the verbal root. 

In 892a, to the two exceptions (a-timdo-, 
dakru-chéo*) [to the rule that “all compound 
verbs not compounded with prepositions are 
denominatives . . . from compound nouns”) 
add all the compounds (totalling several 
dozen) whose final constituent is -poiéo-. 

In 82, Note 2, “. . . (prefix) ek- remains 
unchanged.” But this is orthographic only. 
Cf. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Gram. d. attisch. 
Inschriften (1900) p.107: eg-bdte-s, etc., and 
the evidence from modern Greek. In 91 there 


is no reference to external sandhi spellings 
like tom (for tén), but cf. 108. 

In the Index to the book, enter the lemma 
word-order and refer to position. 

In the supplementary bibliography (p.vi) 
add Buck-Petersen’s Reverse index, Lejeune’s 
Phonétique (19552), Chantraine’s Morphologie 
historique and his Formation des noms, Meil- 
let and Vendryes’ Traité comparée (1948, 
especially for syntax), and Kretschmer- 
Locker’s Riickliufiges Wérterbuch. 

Despite these criticisms of detail, the book 
is an excellent collection of well-arranged 
material and a basic reference work for the 
student’s shelf. May we hope that the pub- 
lisher will relent (if it is not too late) to the 
extent of allowing Dr. Messing some pages 
of addenda? 


Donatp C. SWANSON 
University of Minnesota 


1 Materials already in print for facilitating such 
a task include complete or partial lexica and 
grammatical studies (including dozens of disser- 
tations) of the New Testament, the Septuagint, 
Josephus, Polybius, the later inscriptions, the 
papyrus documents and other texts. 

2 At 21, ‘“‘double consonants” is used to refer 
orthographically to the letters zeta, xi, psi. No 
reference is made to phonologically double con- 
sonants, like /-tt-/, /-ll-/, but in 78 ‘‘doubling of 
consonants" refers to historical change or dialect 
variation in selected instances. 

3 There is also no reference (in 118ff. or 128ff.) 
to variations like tégos : stégos, mikrés : smikrus, 
knips : sknips. In 140b, the phrase “‘any group of 
consonants that can begin a word’ does not 
devolve from any other section of the book. 


Introduction to linguistic structures: from 
sound to sentence in English, by ARCHIBALD 
A. Huw. New York: Harcourt Brace 1958. 
Pp. xi, 496. $6.50. 


THIS WORK IS ALREADY well known among 
the serious students of the English language. 
It interests classicists, and particularly teach- 
ers of Latin, for two reasons. First, it occu- 
pies an honorable place among a small num- 
ber of recent works all of which have been 
devoted to putting English grammar on a 
defensible basis and to implementing good 
analysis with successful pedagogy. Hill’s 
particular analysis is not the only one pos- 
sible (a glance into Roberts, Sledd and some 
of the other newcomers will reveal differ- 
ences). It ‘‘moves up through the hierarchy 
of English structure, from the smallest ele- 
ments, sounds, up to the largest elements, 
sentences” (v). It is characterized by empha- 
sis on the accentual features (stress, junc- 
ture, and intonation) which are indeed 
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fundamental to English syntax and the in- 
evitable neglect of which in the past was a 
weakness even in Otto Jespersen’s work. 
The two general merits of the book lie in 
the plethora of entirely new and original 
observations made possible by the objectivi- 
ty of Hill’s framework and by the consistency 
which it allows and which the author prac- 
tices throughout, and in the style, which is 
patient, persuasive and designed to forestall 
misunderstandings and to meet questions. 
This is no school text with exercises and 
review sections; but the fullness of the dis- 
cussion more than compensates for their ab- 
sence. It ought to be obvious that the study 
of such a work is of the highest value for 
anyone who, while teaching Latin, has come 
to feel the inadequacy of the available in- 
formation on the true differences between 
Latin and English —two languages which 
are perhaps not as dissimilar in their build 
as any two languages can be, but neverthe- 
less far more dissimilar than any non-formal 
grammar would make us believe. 

Nor does the Latinist have to work out 
these problems entirely by himself; for as a 
second, special attraction he finds to his 
delight that of the two appendixes that con- 
clude Hill’s book, one (B; 441-82) is given 


over to a sketch of Latin structure. The 
other, shorter one deals with Eskimo. “The 
two languages have been deliberately cho- 
sen. Eskimo and Latin are at opposite ends 
of what is to us cultural prestige and im- 
portance. . . Finally, I have not been 
uninfluenced by the fact that ... it has 
become something of a commonplace to 
speak of structural linguistics as a reversal 
of the old policy of analyzing Eskimo as if 
it were Latin, by attempting to analyze 
Latin as if it were Eskimo. Such state- 
ments constitute a challenge. If even Latin 
can be made to respond to structural analy- 
sis, then the ghost of Latinizing grammar 
for languages unlike it is finally laid... .” 
The phonemes of Latin areptkbdgmn 
agma [not a mere variant or allophone of 
n if agnus is indeed 4: agma-nus; the point, 
to be sure, is simply that agma before g con- 
trasts with g (aggere:angere) but not with 
(dental) n, while before n it contrasts with 
n (annus : agnus) but not with (voiced stop) 
g] fsh (soon lost) lrieaou : (length), 
as well as, according to Hill, three junc- 
tures and three stresses. The latter two 
categories are precarious to establish, given 
the imperfections of our written records 
and the gaps (excusable or otherwise) in the 
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reconstructions we make from the Romance 
languages. This is even more true of the 
sentence and clause intonations of Latin. 
Hill believes that what were to begin with 
non-syllabic allophones of i and u became 
distinctive sounds in their own right at the 
moment when hdik hoic went to ‘“‘huic” 
(h) uyk: up to then there had existed an 
automatic rule under which the sequences 
iu and ui (as in iungo jungo and in uideo 
video or in quis qvis—the distinction be- 
tween the spellings i u and j v with its 
quirks is of course not ancient) were always 
“rising” rather than ‘“‘falling’’ diphthongs, 
with contrasts like aes:ais ‘sayest’ taken 
care of by positing a juncture phoneme in 
the latter (4+is). For a variety of reasons 
this interpretation is  t without its difficul- 
ties. The entity + is a,parently assumed in 
other instances of hiatus (say, bé+at beat, 
b6+um boum), even though it is not needed 
to distinguish the sequences in question 
from éa, 6u, which of course is not a de- 
cisive argument but does give an undesir- 
ably lopsided distribution to +. Was voluit 
(as distinct from volvit), at the pre-(h)uyk 
stage phonemically udluuit (as the spellings 
of fluvius and the like may indicate) or was 
it udélu+it? It is furthermore remarkable 
that the elision of vowel before + and vowel 


e + a across a “word boundary,” that is, with 
a syntactically plausible juncture, is so 
radically different from that accorded to 


such internal sequences as in beat. Are 
these internal plus-junctures still there 
after huic brings the phonemes y and w 
into existence? Is Gnaeus agma-nayus or 
agma-nay+us (avus would seem to be 4wus 
in any event)? Hill has discussed all these 
points in an article (Language 30 [1954] 439- 
447) which he fails to quote and which needs 
more detailed comment than can be given 
here. 

It is always uncertain where one should 
draw the line in stating the phonotactics, i.e. 
the clustering properties of the phonemes. 
Hill makes his statement in two parts: 
one yields what he calls “theoretically pos- 
sible clusters,” e.g., the ‘“‘maximum initial 
cluster is three, and there are order groups 
as in English .. .”: spirants, stops, and 
linguals-nasals; ‘in initial position the order 
must be 1-2-3. . ."’ Then, secondly, he finds 
that the number of theoretically possible 
clusters is reduced by phonotactic rules, 
some of which he lists. Perhaps he would 
agree that this hierarchy is only a matter 
of presentation. Incidentally, rule 2 calls for 
comment: nasals do appear to cluster with 
non-nasal consonants of different articulation 
orders (rm; lm; mk before u (w)!—where, 
to be sure, we may have + in spite of the as- 


similatory character of the retention of m 
under the influence of the lip rounding that 
follows). With regard to rm and Im the prin- 
ciple is still sound, however: r and 1 may be 
dentals but they do not contrast with any 
labial or velar liquids. 

Much space is devoted to inflectional mor- 
phology. Again, Hill’s analysis is not the 
only one conceivable.? But his is consistent, 
fairly natural and so excellently defended 
that the section may well serve as a model 
exercise, for emulation as well as for criti- 
cism. Two concepts deserve particular at- 
tention: one is that of the norm in nouns 
(‘the ending most frequently found in a 
given case-number form,’’ with simple 
counting “departed from only when a less 
common form must be chosen as the norm 
if the distinctions found in the paradigms 
are to be preserved in the normalized set 
. . . an illustration is the norm for the 
vocative singular, -e. This occurs in only 
one set ... but is the only distinctive 
vocative singular ending’’). The other con- 
cept is the “syncrete,’”’ an ending homo- 
phonous with an ending belonging to a dif- 
ferent case-number morpheme. An ending 
which is neither norm nor syncrete is sim- 
ply a variant. Latin structure calls for these 
particular distinctions because of its “skew- 
ness,” or its lack of balance between the 
number of suffixes and the number of dis- 
tinctions which the (syntactic-semantic) 
system provides for. The conspectus of case 
inflection thus set up (462) is well worth 
studying. There is also considerable interest 
in the semantic labeling which the author 
appends, in true analytic fashion, after all 
the formal relationships have been worked 
out. To ask for exhaustiveness in this con- 
nection would be preposterous, but two 
omissions seem to be important. The abla- 
tive can be, like the genitive, a “modi- 
fying case of nouns” (vir magna virtute); 
and the accusative of extent appears to 
be truly different from the direct object, 
as a so-called transformational syntax would 
reveal (urbs conditur, but hardly decem 
anni vivuntur). 

The section on verb inflection contains 
among other things an explicit comparison 
with Eskimo which is recommended to all 
who would like to see an example of typo- 
logical comparison (as distinct, of course, 
from the very different sort of comparison 
practiced in what we still call ‘“‘compara- 
tive,” ie. reconstructive, grammar). The 
structural formula for the Latin verb is 
found to be different in detail, but generally 
similar to that for Eskimo: “language 
structures are alike or different, depending 
solely on the nature of the structures, not 
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on cultural status” (470). The chapter en- 
titled Syntax is short and selective. Some 
of it is devoted to a commentary on Hor. 
Od. 1.1. 

Perhaps Hill’s admirable book will con- 
vince Latin teachers that merely deploring 
students’ failure to know “English gram- 
mar” —any English grammar — is beside 
the point. The grammar the students will 
have to know, or have conveyed to them 
under the guise of appropriate applications, 
exercises, and the like, must be the kind 
that tells the truth, as much of the whole 
truth as possible, and certainly nothing but 
the truth about both English and Latin. 


Henry M. HoENIGsSwALp 
University of Pennsylvania 


1 Sturtevant, Pronunciation? 170. Note also that 
magnanimus does not have a special allomorph, 
a:nim- (448), while iurisdictio (ibid.) has iu:r. 

2 See also Hall, CP 41 (1946) 84-90; Householder, 
Word 3 (1947) 48-58; article ‘Latin structure” 
in Encyclopedia Americana. 


The ancient myths, by Norma Lorre Goop- 
Rich. New York: New American Library of 
World Literature 1960. Pp. 256. $.50. 


THIS MENTOR PAPERBACK is just what in its 
subtitle or cover-description it purports to 
be: a vivid re-creation of some of the 
great myths of mankind — from ancient Su- 
mer to imperial Rome. It makes no attempt 
to interpret the myths that it includes, as 
does, for instance, Samuel Noah Kramer's 
new anthology, Mythologies of the ancient 
world (New York 1961). Nor does it at- 
tempt to document its versions of the tales 
with the thoroughness of, for example, Rob- 
ert Graves’ The Greek myths (Baltimore 
1955). It includes myths of Sumer (Gil- 
gamesh), Egypt (Horus), Crete and Greece 
(the house of Crete, Minos II, Theseus and 
the Minotaur), Troy (Cassandra), Persia 
and Afghanistan (Rustam), India (Rama), 
Rome (Aeneas). There is a general index 
but no general introduction. The volume 
contains some charts, some maps, and sev- 
eral nice drawings by an unidentified artist. 

Mrs. Goodrich makes use of several kinds 
of sources in her retelling of these myths: 
actual geographical descriptions of the lands 
involved, the findings and surmises of mod- 
ern historians, archaeological documents of 
antiquity, and the literary sources. As for 
the last, she usually takes her story where 
she finds it at its fullest. She does not 
attempt to find the story in its earliest 
form or to show its development chrono- 
logically. The result is a readable, con- 


nected narrative, with the story therefore 
usually, but not always, appearing in its 
most widely known and popular form. 

The story of Gilgamesh, as Mrs. Goodrich 
tells it, begins with the Sumerian account 
of the creation, which does not appear in 
the text of the epic. It includes a geo- 
graphical description of the land between 
the two rivers, and a historical description 
of the city of Lagash; it gives the size 
and probable population of Ur and de- 
scribes its ziggurat. There follows a de- 
scription of Gilgamesh, which is taken from 
“archaeological photographs belonging to the 
Musée du Louvre in Paris.” In the retelling 
of the epic itself Mrs. Goodrich takes lit- 
erary liberties. Here, for example, is her 
description of Araru fashioning Enkidu: 
“the mother goddess .. . slowly descended 
from her golden couch, descended the wind- 
ing stairs of the ziggurat, and walked deep 
in thought across the plain until she came 
to the riverbank. There, parting the willows 
and the thick reeds, she bent down with the 
tips of her golden sandals in the dark, wet 
clay of the river and began to gather it 
in her hands” (p. 12). The text of the epic 
in Heidel’s translation reads: ‘‘Araru 
washed her hands, pinched off clay, (and) 
threw (it) on the steppe; . valiant 
Enkidu she created” (Alexander Heidel, 
The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testament 
parallels, Chicago 1946). She often expands 
the narrative with fanciful descriptions of 
this sort; often she condenses. The story 
of the flood is told, dryly, in a single 
paragraph which begins, “Utnapishtim then 
recounted at great length and in great 
detail the story of a flood that the gods had 
once sent upon the earth’’ (p.22). And, 
curiously, the fascinating detail of the loaves 
of bread that marked Gilgamesh’s days of 
sleep is omitted entirely. 

In the Greek section of the book Mrs. 
Goodrich succeeds in her intention, stated 
in the introduction to Chapter Three, of 
showing by her choice of interconnected 
legends “how the mainland of Europe was 
influenced by the older civilization of Crete, 
which was in turn deeply affected by Egypt 
and Phoenicia” (p.41). Other statements 
in this introduction are, however, in their 
brevity, misleading: “Modern historians, 
who keep pushing backward into B.c. times 
the dates for all these ancient civilizations 

. (p. 41) and “these stories [of Crete] 
are more or less true” (p.41). Further- 
more, Mrs. Goodrich gives the impression 
that the latest work done in this area is 
that of Sir Arthur Evans. In the actual 
retelling of these Greek myths Mrs. Good- 
rich uses sources ranging from Hesiod to 
Shakespeare; she relies heavily, of course, 
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upon Ovid and Catullus. But she gives her 
sources only in a vague manner, and this 
is rather a pity, for she has done more 
research and used less fancy than one 
might at first glance suppose. Her story of 
Cassandra, for instance, is based largely 
upon Lycophron’s account; still, it makes 
use of other sources, literary and archaeo- 
logical (e.g. Juliette Devreux’s dissertation, 
La légende de la prophétesse Cassandre, 
Paris 1942), and its rather sensational clos- 
ing sentences are presumably based upon 
her interpretation of Odyssey 11.421-424: 
“As Clytemnestra’s ax struck Cassandra 
and she fell gratefully, she saw one thing 
she had never noticed in her dreams. As 
she fell dying, Cassandra saw the hand of 
Agamemnon raised to save her’’ (p. 106). 

The Roman chapter is what its author 
says it is, in part a summary and in part 
a translation of the Aeneid. And it is nicely 
done. 

Mrs. Goodrich has real, visual imagina- 
tion, and she writes well; her style is quick, 
her idiom modern. Accordingly it often 
misses much of the quality of the original; 
but for the most part, it is tasteful enough, 
and it does make the stories readable 
for those who have had and probably will 
have no other exposure to them. The chief 
flaw of the book is the use of secondary 
sources. Her choice of them is poor: she 
quotes (p. 170) S. Krishnaswami Aiyanger, 
1911, as the source for the theory that the 
Aryans who conquered India came from the 
Arctic circle, which is scarcely the pre- 
vailing view anyway. Her apparent mis- 
understanding of them causes her to make 
statements which are, to say the least, 
naive: “Sanskrit is believed to be much 
older than Latin” (p. 171). 


BarsaRA HucHes FOWLER 
Madison, Wisconsin 


The Myths of Hyginus, translated and edited 
by Mary Grant. Lawrence: University of 
Kansas Press 1960. Pp. 229. $4.00 (cloth), $3.50 
(paper). 


THIS BOOK Is a translation, with notes, of the 
Fabulae and the Poetica astronomica of 
Hyginus. It has a well documented intro- 
duction of twenty pages and an index of 
the chief names. 

Professor Grant uses H. J. Rose’s edition 
of the Fabulae (London 1934) both for the 
text of her translation and for much of the 
material in her introduction and notes. For 
the Poetica astronomica she uses the text 
of Bernard Bunte (Leipzig 1875); the notes 
are her own. 


In the excellent introduction Professor 
Grant summarizes, in the first three pages, 
Rose’s statements on the manuscript, the 
date, the sources, the originality, and the 
personality of Hyginus. She goes on then 
to discuss the content of the Fabulae and 
the Poetica astronomica, relating subject and 
treatment to the Alexandrian period of Hy- 
ginus’ presumed source. Here she considers 
interest in geography, etymology, the “‘ra- 
tionalistic’” attitude toward the old gods, 
magic, astronomy, new divinities, Orphism, 
and the Stoic personification of abstract 
qualities. 

The translation of Hyginus is accurate, 
and it preserves in good English the au- 
thor’s naive style. Here, for example, is the 
story of Cassandra (93): 


Cassandra Priami et Hecubae filia in Apol- 
lonis fano ludendo lassa obdormisse dicitur; 
quam Apollo cum vellet comprimere, corpo- 
ris copiam non fecit. ob quam rem Apollo 
fecit ut cum vera vaticinaretur, fidem non 
haberet. 


Cassandra, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, 
is said to have fallen asleep when she was 
tired of playing, in the temple of Apollo. 
When Apollo tried to embrace her she did 
not permit him. So Apollo brought it about 
that she should not be believed though she 
gave true prophecies. 


The notes to the individual Fabulae are 
generally divided into two paragraphs. The 
first is an intelligent summary of Rose's 
notes on the chapter. The second is Pro- 
fessor Grant’s own comment, which, when- 
ever it is indicated, usefully gives the 
appropriate reference to Stith Thompson's 
Motif-index of folk literature (Bloomington 
1932-1936). Occasionally Professor Grant 
adds to Rose's specific comment, finding 
in one instance, at least, material he missed 
(26, Medea in exile). Often she gives abun- 
dant references to other literary versions of 
Hyginus’ tales. 

Professor Grant is versed in Hellenistic 
literature and knowledgeable about modern 
folklore theory. Her book, therefore, gives 
us more than Hyginus and Rose in English. 


Barsara HucHes Fow.er 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Classical inspiration in medieval art, by 
Water OakesHnotr. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger 1960. Pp. ix, 147, 143 plates. $20.00. 


THIS BOOK IS THE HAPPY result of the Rhind 
Lectures given in Edinburgh in 1956. The 
author is a distinguished medievalist, for- 
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merly Headmaster of Winchester College 
and now Rector of Lincoln College at Ox- 
ford. The book is handsomely printed and 
superbly illustrated with 143 plates of com- 
parisons between masterpieces of medieval 
art and their Greek or Roman sources. 
The list of illustrations and the captions 
for the plates are a text in themselves, 
making the book as a whole a scholarly 
record unencumbered by footnotes and a 
picture book through which one can browse 
with the greatest amount of profit and 
pleasure. 

The first chapter (or lecture) surveys 
the problem of classical origins in the art 
of the “Dark Ages’’ in a general sense. 
The following five chapters project the bas- 
ics of the survival of antiquity after Rome's 
fall against five great ‘“renaissances” of 
classicism. The first took place in Ireland 
around 650 and in Northumbria in follow- 
ing generations, with 700 as the important 
date. Charlemagne ruled from 768 to 814, 
and his material restoration of the West- 
ern Roman Empire under the aegis of the 
Church was matched by an intellectual cli- 
mate in which antiquity contributed much 
to Christian books and carving in ivory. The 
stimulus to copy classical texts was a major 
influence. 

The Ottonian Renaissance takes its name 
from the German Emperor Otto III, whose 
mother was a Byzantine princess and who 
died in Rome in 1002 at the tender age 
of twenty-two, vainly trying to secure the 
political dominance which he felt his due 
as a ruler whose seal read IMPERATOR 
AVGVSTVS RENOVATIO IMPERII ROMANORVM. Otto 
and his century, the new millennium, felt 
the quickening pulse of classicism through 
Carolingian art, Byzantine imports and the 
surviving visual remains of Rome’s past. 
The last two chapters divide the great 
renaissance associated with cathedral or 
monastic architecture and sculpture at 
Autun, Vézelay, Moissac, Liége, Chartres 
and elsewhere in the French successor to 
Gallia (and Germania) into two parts. By 
the turn of the thirteenth century it is 
perhaps correct to feel that the .word 
“renaissance” is better applied in its tra- 
ditional Victorian sense as a revival of 
antiquity and a rebirth of learning in the 
classical tradition with the Italian Quat- 
trocento as the touchstone. The ‘“renais- 
sances’’ which Oakeshott treats from 600 
to 1200 can be construed in another sense 
to be stirrings of dying classicism, in the 
centuries when European civilization felt 
there was no other ordered world than that 
of the Christian Roman Empire, ie. the 
age of Constantine the Great and his suc- 


cessors. The Gothic classicism of Stras- 
bourg, Rheims or Chartres in the thirteenth 
century stands apart in spirit and in chron- 
ology from the direct thread of antiquity. 
The survival of antiquity in later ages 
is usually treated by historians of art in 
two fashions, in limited articles on certain 
aspects of the subject or not at all. The 
subject is so vast that general works on 
periods greater than a century have been 
neglected in favor of highly specialized 
monographs, notes or reviews. Most schol- 
ars assume that everyone knows that an- 
cient art turns up in architecture, sculpture 
and painting from 1400 on. Many scholars 
have worked on cataloguing borrowings 
from the antique or commenting on literary 
themes involved with these survivals. Oake- 
shott’s book is extremely welcome because 
it surveys the period with which it is con- 
cerned and because it does not bog down 
in fascinating but relatively irrelevant side 
excursions. The selection of what works of 
medieval art are influenced by Graeco- 
Roman painting and sculpture is always, 
in the end, a subjective one, but enough 
of the masterpieces appear to give the stu- 
dent an excellent introduction to the subject. 
In the realm of the survival of techniques 
practiced by the ancients, Oakeshott’s plates 
offer a range of stimulating parallels and 
contrasts. Thus the use of drill to create 
new patterns in late antiquity is illustrated 
by a capital at Ravenna, in comparison 
with the drilled-out hair of the figures on 
a Roman mythological sarcophagus made 
in the third century a.v. The use of high- 
lights in painting is traced from Hellenistic 
mythological compositions in the illusion- 
istic tradition (Trojan Horse from Pompeii) 
through fourth century rnanuscripts (Vati- 
can Vergil) to the Carolingian period (Four 
Evangelists in Aachen). The book is filled 
with fascinating ideas such as these. 


CornetIus VERMEULE 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Greek 


painted pottery, by R. M. Coox. Chi- 
cago: Quadrangle Books 1960. Pp. xxiii, 391. 
56 plates, 44 figures. $12.50. 


THE READER WHO has taken the time to scan 
the prefacing Acknowledgments may find 
himself approaching Cook's study of Greek 
pottery with mixed feelings, for here the 
author, after listing an array of outstanding 
scholars to whom he is indebted, rather 
candidly remarks: “If more often than not 
I have rejected their advice, I hope that 
they will set it down to obstinacy and not 
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to ingratitude.” But Cook is by no means 
the reactionary that this statement implies. 
Certainly he is rather outspoken at times 
in his appraisal of Greek pottery, especially 
when he approaches the later debased types. 
But the lively editorial comment adds color 
to this historical account, and, besides, no 
matter how strongly some of his criticisms 
are worded, Cook is usually right. It is 
true also that he is often at odds with his 
contemporaries and predecessors alike on 
points of chronology (one need only glance 
through his critical bibliography to notice 
this), but he usually has recent archaeo- 
logical activity to justify his conclusions. In 
the case of Protocorinthian pottery, for 
instance, he sides with Weinberg who has 
taken advantage of the excavations at Cor- 
inth to improve upon the chronologies of 
Payne and Johansen. This, then, is a sensi- 
ble, sympathetic and thorough study of 
Greek pottery in all its aspects. 

Cook is a perfectionist, as perhaps the 
arrangement of his study best shows. The 
book divides naturally into two parts, a 
history of Greek pottery followed by a dis- 
cussion of ancillary material ranging from 
pottery shapes to the history of the study 


A new Phaidon art book 

THE ARCHAIC GRAVESTONES OF 
ATTICA, by Gisela M. A. Richter ....$15.00 
An important new publication by an eminent 
archaeologist, cataloging all 79 extant exam- 
ples of gravestones of the period 610 to 500 
B.C., which include some of the most beautiful 
works of archaic Greek sculpture. 216 illustra- 
tions from new photographs. Appendix on the 
inscriptions by Margherita Guarducci. 
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EGYPT: Architecture, Sculpture and 
‘Painting in 3000 Years. Kurt Lang 
and Max Hirmer. New revised edition 15.00 
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United States by the New York Graphic So- 
ciety, at @ regular 20% discount to educational 
institutions and staff) members. Complete illus- 
trated catalogs are available on request. 
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of vase painting. After a general and sum- 
mary introduction in which the develop- 
ment of Greek pottery is traced in broadest 
outline, the historical half is organized 
chronologically under the usual headings. 
Within each of these chapters Cook shows 
a meticulous organization. He begins with 
a summary of the development of the 
particular pottery type. The reader thus is 
able to find his way fairly easily through 
the more detailed area-by-area account 
which follows. In the case of the more 
important wares—the Attic Red Figure, for 
instance—we notice further division into 
two or three chronological periods. In each 
period Cook deals with stylistic develop- 
ment, subject matter, ornamental detail, pot 
shapes and the outstanding painters, with- 
out deviating from this order of discussion. 
This careful arrangement enables him to 
give special attention to detail. Here the per- 
fectionist in him takes over again. He excels 
when describing the development of a border 
decoration or when estimating the subtle dif- 
ferences between two pots a few years apart. 
It is a pity that his descriptions do not re- 
ceive more help from the illustrative ma- 
terial. There are far too few plates and 
drawings for a detailed study such as this. 

Perhaps the best developed and most 
appreciative part of this historical section 
is Cook’s account of the Red Figure Ware. 
Here again the perfectionist is at work. 
Not only does he strive for perfection in 
his own work, but he respects it when he 
finds it elsewhere. In other words, whether 
consciously or not, he is more sympathetic 
to the Red Figure Style because here is 
the most perfect Greek pottery. This tech- 
nique is the most adaptable; there is in- 
tegration between subject and pot shape; 
now the human figure is at last successfully 
represented and the simple Classic realism 
is achieved. Thus Cook deviates a little 
from his precise descriptive technique to — 
an appreciation of pottery painting as an 
art. 


In the second half of the book, besides 
the fairly detailed account of pottery shapes 
and the outline of the history of scholar- 
ship, there are brief accounts of technique, 
inscriptions, chronology, the pottery indus- 
try and uses for other studies, along with 
a chapter of practical comments. The latter 
is a hodgepodge of suggestions for anyone 
handling Greek pottery or studying it first 
hand. One of the best chapters is that on 
technique, where Cook describes for the 
nen-scientist clearly, carefully and simply 
the complicated process involved in the 
production of Attic Red Figure Ware. 

I had hoped that in this section of the 
book the author would include a chapter 
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in appreciation of Greek pottery. From 
time to time Cook does comment upon suc- 
cessful innovations and pleasing impres- 
sions, but these comments are only too 
infrequent and are often thrown out as 
informal asides. Of all the ‘reek arts, 
pottery painting is that which most needs 
explanation to be fully appreciated, for 
the lack of variety of technique tends to 
leave the uninitiated viewer with an im- 
pression of monotony. 

In reality Greek pottery is marked by 
great variety. Perhaps the repertory of 
shapes appears limited, but when we re- 
member that no two pots of the same 
shape have the same measurements, we 
may begin to see the individualism 
that characterizes Greek ceramics. Again, 
though the motifs may seem rather limited 
in number, there is infinite variety once 
again, since no two expressions of the same 
subject are the same. 

Greek pottery in its better periods is 
characterized as well by a certain har- 
mony. Most paintings, for instance, are 
suited to the shape of their pots. Consider 
the Geometric amphoras which, in spite 
of the simplicity of their decoration, have 
an austere beauty of composition all their 
own. There are also the long, supple leop- 
ards and lions of the Corinthian Black 
Figure Ware which, though they may be 
out of true proportion, are beautifully adapt- 
ed to the narrow panels of the Corinthian 
bowl or jug on which they appear. Perhaps 
we should consider as well an example 
or two from the Attic Red Figure. On a 
Bell Crater of the Pan Painter, now in the 
Boston Museum (plate 44), the figures are 
so arranged that the curvature of the bowl 
gives a third dimensional effect to the 
action; Artemis appears ready to retreat 
around the bowl after slaying Actaeon. The 
painter has heightened this effect of depth 
by having Artemis’ foot protrude down over 
the framing meander below. Here is a 
fine example of harmony between surface 
and subject. 

Again, harmony may exist between figures. 
The dancers clustered around the exterior 
of a kylix of the Brygos Painter in Wiirzburg 
(plate 43) may at first glance give the 
impression of confusion. But a closer look 
will reveal that we have “organized con- 
fusion.’”’” On the side of the cup pictured 
by Cook there are seven figures. Six of 
these are divided naturally into two groups 
of three, with a man on each side of a 
woman. The parallelism is heightened by 
the fact that in each triad the men are 
looking at the woman; each of the women 
is looking towards the man on the outside. 
But it is not an impression of balance 
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which the painter wishes to leave; differ- 
ences in dress, the additional figure of a 
young man at one end of the group, the 
radically different stances and the variety of 
objects which the figures are carrying fore- 
stall any rigid parallelism. The result is a 
happy, action-filled drinking scene in which 
each participant has his own part to play. 

To top off a job well done, Cook appends 
an extensive critical bibliography, a useful 
note on museums and a full glossary of 
terms used but not explained in the text. 


Epwiy S. RamMace 
Indiana University 


Classical Greece: the Elgin Marbles of the 
Parthenon, by Nuicuotas Yatouris. (The 
Acanthus history of sculpture.) Greenwich, 
Conn.: New York Graphic Society 1960. Pp. 
xv, 32 plates. $6.95. 


Tue PARTHENON marbles in the British Mu- 
seum are presented here as never before 
in 33 superb photographs, each measuring 
some eleven by thirteen and one-half inch- 
es. The photographer, F. L. Kenett, has 
employed a subtle lighting which brings 
out the highlights of each piece and at the 
same time shows clearly the texture of the 
marble. The intricate folds in the clothing 
of the female figures show to great ad- 
vantage and give an idea of what the play 
of sunlight must have done for these pieces 
when they were in place on the Parthenon. 

Not only is each piece clearly photo- 
graphed in its entirety, but often a detail 
is singled out for a closer view. Here we 
may see how meticulous the sculptors were 
about details that surely were not visible 
from below. We are treated as well to 
a number of rather different views of the 
Marbles—in particular, Dionysus seen from 
behind. 

The text which precedes the photographs 
is brief and to the point, and includes an 
outline account of the Periclean Age as 
well as more detailed information about 
the Parthenon and its sculpture. From time 
to time there is a word or a turn of phrase 
which shows that the author is working 
with a language not his own. These varia- 
tions, however, are part of the personality 
of a writer whose enthusiasm will charm 
the reader, and should by no means be 
counted as flaws. 

Finally, the publisher should be congratu- 
lated for making quality material available 
at such a reasonable price. 


Epwm S. RAMAGE 
Indiana University 
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Barr, STRINGFELLOW. The will of Zeus. Phila- 
delphia and New York: Lippincott 1961. 
Pp. xxxi, 496. $10.00. 

Cuase, ALSTON Hurp and Pumps, Henry. A 
new introduction to Greek, 3d ed. rev. and 
enl. Cambridge: Harvard University Press 
1961. Pp. xvi, 221. $5.50. 

Hewioporus. Ethiopian story, tr. by Sm 
Water Lams. London and New York: 
Dent 1961. Pp. xxvi, 278. 

JAEGER, WERNER. Early Christianity and Greek 
paideia. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press 1961. Pp. 154. $3.25. 

Luty, Eur, ed. Schliemann in Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Society 
1961. Pp. xi, 95. 

Mutter, Hersert J. Freedom in the ancient 
world. New York: Harper 1961. Pp. xvii, 
360. $7.50. 

Paine, STEPHEN W. Beginning Greek: a func- 
tional approach. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press 1961. Pp. xxii, 325. $5.75. 

Perstus. The satires of Persius, tr. by W. S. 
Merwin, with an introduction by Wm11aM 
S. ANnperson. Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press 1961. Pp. 119. $3.50. 


This is the first volume of a series en- — 


titled Indiana University Greek and Latin 
classics, under the general editorship of S. 
Palmer Bovie. Several classical works pre- 
viously published by the Press, including 
the translations of Ovid and Juvenal by 
Rolfe Humphries and Peter D. Arnott’s 
Three Greek plays for the theatre, will 
now be included in the series. Projected 
for early 1962 are a new verse translation 
of Vergil’s Aeneid by L. R. Lind, and a 
reissue of Shuckburgh’s Polybius, with a 
critical introduction by F. W. Walbank. 

Tatsor Rice, Tamara. The Seljuks in Asia 
Minor. (Ancient peoples and places 20.) 
New York: Praeger 1961. Pp. 280, incl. 42 
pp. of plates. $6.50. 


COMMEMORATIONS 


Charles Christopher Mierow, a veteran clas- 
sicist with a long and productive career, 
died at Colorado Springs June 13, 1961. 
Born in New York City June 16, 1883, 
Mierow earned his undergraduate and grad- 
uate degrees at Princeton (A.B. 1905, A.M. 
1906, Ph.D. 1908). He taught for a year at 
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Phillips Andover Academy (1908-09) and 
at Princeton from 1906 through 1916 before 
going to Colorado College, where he held 
the title of professor of classical language 
and literature until 1934, and served as 
dean and acting president from 1923 to 
1925, president from 1925 to 1934. During 
his tenure in the latter post, Shove Chapel 
and Olin Hall of Science were built. In 
1934, after an interlude at the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome, he 
went to Carleton College as professor of 
biography, second successor to Ambrose 
White Vernon, who had pioneered in es- 
tablishing the department, first in Ameri- 
can colleges, in 1920, and who after his 
departure for Dartmouth had endowed a 
chair. Dr. Mierow remained at Carleton un- 
til his statutory retirement in 1953, but 
was drawn back into classroom activity 
again in 1955-56, when he served as visit- 
ing professor of classics at Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College. With the exception of 
time out for travel abroad in 1958, the 
succeeding years were spent at Colorado 
College in the same capacity, and he was 
looking forward to another year of teaching 
at the University of North Carolina in 
1961-62. 

The list of his publications is long, in- 
cluding, besides numerous articles for pro- 
fessional journals, books which at each 
point of his career reflected his current 
interests: The essentials of Latin syntax 
(Ginn 1911); Selections from Roman his- 
torical literature (Allyn and Bacon 1915); 
The Gothic History of Jordanes in English 
version with introduction and commentary 
(Princeton University Press 1915); trans- 
lations of two historical works, with intro- 
duction and notes, Otto of Freising’s The 
two cities and The deeds of Frederick Bar- 
barossa (Columbia University Press 1928 
and 1953 respectively); a series of eight 
biographical sketches developed in the man- 
ner of his lectures at Carleton, The hallowed 
flame (Principia Press of Illinois 1956); 
and St. Jerome, sage of Bethlehem (Bruce 
1959). His interest in the latter writer, man- 
ifested in his presidential address to the 
Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South in 1937, “An early Christian 
scholar,” and the editing of the saint’s 
Vita Malchi monachi captivi for the pres- 
entation volume to Rev. James A. Kleist 
(1946) is further shown by the fact that 
at the time of his death he was engaged 
in a translation of Jerome’s letters. 

Dr. Mierow was a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, 
the American Philological Association, the 
Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, the Archaeological Institute of 
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America, the Mediaeval Academy of Amer- 
ica, and the British Classical Association. 
He was a 33rd degree Mason and a Knight 
Templar. In 1936 he was ordained by the 
Congregationalist denomination to the Chris- 
tian Ministry of Teaching. Academic dis- 
tinctions included undergraduate election to 
Phi Beta Kappa and three honorary de- 
grees, an LL.D from the University of 
Colorado in 1927, an L.H.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Denver in 1933, and an Ed.D. 
from Colorado College in 1934. His polished 
technique as a translator, his capacity to 
illuminate the past, his emotional commit- 
ment to the classical heritage, all gave im- 
pact to his writing. The warmth of his 
personality, his unfailing courtesy, his range 
of professional and avocational interests, 
and his dedication to teaching won him a 
host of friends among both colleagues and 
students. All who knew him are bound to 
feel a sense of personal loss. 

(Charles S. Rayment) 


Susan Dinsmore Tew, Professor Emerita 
of Classical Languages, Newcomb College, 
Tulane University, died on September 2, 
1960, at her home in New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, at the age of 84. 

Miss Tew, a native of Akron, Ohio, was 
reared in Jamestown, New York. She re- 
ceived her B.A. degree from Smith College 
and her Ph.D. from Yale University in 
1894. Her teaching career at Newcomb Col- 
lege began in 1902 and continued until her 
retirement in 1938. She became head of 
the Department of Classical Languages and, 
in the words of her colleagues on the New- 
comb faculty, “brought to the campus the 
old-fashioned virtues of education: discipline, 
thoroughness, precision, promptness, and an 
intense and absorbing interest in her sub- 
ject. She gave Newcomb her gilt-edged train- 
ing, high standards, and personal integrity.” 
From her early years at Newcomb College, 
even until after her retirement from teach- 
ing, she served with utmost efficiency as 
a member of the Committee on Admissions 
and Advanced Standing. 

Elected in 1909 as one of the Foundation 
Members of the Tulane Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Miss Tew served as an officer 
for forty years: thirty-nine years as Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, and one year as President. 
In all matters pertaining to Phi Beta Kappa 
she was the acknowledged authority on the 
campus and maintained a lively interest 
in the activities of the Chapter until the 
time of her death. 

For many years Miss Tew was a member 
of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South and served as Vice-Presi- 
dent for Louisiana in 1933. 
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Students and colleagues of Miss Tew will 
long remember her for her loyal devotion, 
quiet dignity, insistence upon the highest 
standards of excellence, and, withal, a kind- 
1y and sympathetic nature. 

(Graydon W. Regenos) 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE CLASSICAL TRAVELLERS Gump (Canada) is 
being incorporated with three objectives: 
(1) to encourage informed travel in classical 
waters; (2) through informed travel to fos- 
ter interest in classical studies; (3) through 
scholarships and travel grants to enable 
promising students of the classics to visit 
classical sites. Four Cruises are planned 
for the summer of 1962; arrangements are 
now being completed for the use of a pri- 
vate yacht to accommodate approximately 
sixteen persons. 

The first Cruise, beginning at Corfu May 
15, will visit, as far as time, weather and 
opportunity permit: Corfu, Actium, Ithaca, 
Leucas, Cephalonia, Zacynthos, Katakolo, 
Olympia, Cyparissia, Pylos, Sphacteria, Kal- 
amai, and if possible Sparta and Mistra. 
(The road over Taygetus is very rough and 
it is not certain that we shall be able to 
get transportation.) Returning north we shall 
probably plan for an all-night sail and make 
for Patras, thereafter Naupactus, Itea and 


Delphi, Corinth, Mycenae, Tiryns, Epidau- 
rus, Aegina, and the Peiraeus. 

The second Cruise will commence at the 
Peiraeus June 12. We shall first touch at 
Sunium, and then visit Marathon, Aulis, 
Thermopylae, Volos, Larissa, Meteora, Sci- 
athos, Skopelos, Scyros, Halonnesus, Lem- 
nos, ending at Mytilene. If possible there 
will be also land excursions to Troy and 
Istanbul. 

The third Cruise, beginning at Mytilene 
July 4, will visit Troy, after which we shall 
sail down the Turkish coast visiting Smyrna, 
Chios, Ephesus, Samos (both Vathi and old 
Samos), Icaria, Patmos, Kos, Nisiros, and 
ending at Rhodes July 29. 

The fourth Cruise will begin at Rhodes 
July 31, and we shall visit most of the 
islands of the Cyclades, including Nisiros, 
Astypalaea, Thera, Ios, Naxos, Paros, My- 
konos, Delos, Tenos, Andros, Syros, Seri- 
phos, Melos, Hydra, Aegina, and end at 
the Peiraeus August 24. 

Rates will range from $300.00 to $400.00 
per person, all inclusive. To join these 
cruises, membership in the Guild is a requi- 
site. The membership fee of $10.00 includes a 
year’s subscription to the CLassiIcaL JOURNAL. 

A special brochure is in the course of 
preparation and interested persons are in- 
vited to write to the Classical Travellers 
Guild (Canada), P.O. Box 1001, Calgary, 
Alberta, for a copy. 


THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL is published eight times a year, from October through May. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The general price is $4.25 (U.S. and Canada), $4.50 (foreign). Single copies $.65 (U.S. 
and Canada), $.70 (foreign); subscriptions for less than a year at single copy rate. Sub- 
scriptions may be taken through one of the regional associations listed below; annual mem- 
bership-subscription rate $4.25. Members may receive also the CLassicaAL OUTLOOK and CLAs- 
sIcaAL Wortp; for rates consult the regional secretary-treasurer. Members of CAMWS and 
CAAS have the option of receiving either the CLassicaL JourNAL or CLASSICAL WORLD. 


MEMBERSHIPS 


Address the secretary-treasurer of the appropriate regional association. CAMWS, Paut R. 
Murpuy, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. CANE, Citaup—E W. Bartow, Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. CAAS, JosepH A. Maurer, 22 Lamberton Hall, Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. CAPS (Northern), Mrs. Mary Jean KEewLey, 11043 S.E. 30th Street, Bellevue, 
Wash.; (Central), Epwarp Y. Linpsay, 3480 Del Paso Blvd., North Sacramento 15, Calif.; 
(Southern), Jack O. CuristopHer, 425 Bonita Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


All general editorial correspondence, MSS, etc. to W. Rosert Jones, Department of Classical 
Languages, 154 N. Oval Drive, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. Departmental 
material to the appropriate editors. MSS from the Atlantic, New England, and Pacific states 
to the regional editors. Concerning subscriptions and details of circulation, Prorressor 
Murpuy (address above). Concerning advertising and other business items, J. D. Santer, 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas. 
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